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THIS CLIENT 
HIS OWN MEDICINE 
... FIRST! 


TAKES 
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Ix manuracturine and sup- 
plying tonics, disinfectants and 
insecticides to farmers, our 
client, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
put themselves in the farmers’ 
place. Their own fine farm out 
in Ohio is their starting point. 

Here they keep horses, cows, 
cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry. 
Here on their own stock they 
try out and check their prod- 
ucts. They know, of their own 
knowledge, how to condition 
horses for spring work, how to 
get more milk and more beef, 
pork and mutton from a given 
amount of feed, and how to put 
hens and pullets in laying trim. 


Here, in very truth, is a Re- 
search Laboratory that speaks 
with authority and whose in- 
fluence is nation-wide. Stock 
raisers use the Dr. Hess Prod- 
ucts with confidence because 
they know these products have 
stood the test of actual farm 
conditions. 

Writing the advertising for 
this factual client is one-half 
of our job. The other half is 
knowing what this country’s 
horse, cow, hog, sheep and 
poultry population is, where 
and in what numbers they are 
located—and how to reach the 


farmers who raise them. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC., Siomitns Bosses: 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
BUENOS AIRES 


LONDON MONTREAL 


SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 


SAO PAULO 
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rs Every successful business is built on an idea. Some 
times the idea is out front where every one can see it. Some. 
times it is hidden behind the scenes. 

It is advertising’s job to find that idea—to dramatize it- 
to clothe it in color and glamor —to focus on it the spotlight 
of showmanship. 

The Interrupting Idea is a Federal fundamental—a thought 
so expressed in advertising that it interrupts the reader, 
focuses his attention, registers in his memory, and impels 
him to buy...and it is Demonstrable at the Point of Sale. 

We welcome the opportunity to discuss Interrupting Ideas 
with advertisers. 


Advertising Agency, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone ELdorado 5-6400 
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This Week 


[\ the opinion of Mr. Y, the pub- 
lic was pretty dumb. “The only 
way to sell mutts was to dazzle 
em. Startle them. Rock ’em and 
sock ’em. Exploit them from here 
to Helicon. Whoops!” 

Writing a postcript to Robert 
Tinsman’s “Copy Writers I Have 
Known,” S. K. Wilson, vice-pres- 
ident of the Chas. Dallas Reach 
Company, devotes himself to “Copy 
Men I Wish I Didn’t.” In this 
week’s leading article, Mr. Wilson 
describes them. 

\mong the misfits was Mr. Y, 
who finally took the hint and re- 
signed. Among them, also, was 
Mr. Z, whom his colleagues slew 
in the washroom. 

And there were others—entirely 
too many of them. Copy directors 
will recognize their counterparts. 
(nd the counterparts—well, no, 
they will not recognize themselves. 

* * * 

Who will be tomorrow’s mer- 
chant princes? Rating agencies re- 
veal who is wearing the mercantile 
ermine now; but selective selling, 
which aims to pick out only those 
accounts that are profitable and 
ignore the others, always collides 
with the problem of potentiality. 

In a summary of the findings of 
an investigation that covered big 
enterprises, middle-sized, and small 
ones, Larrabee reports how 
the potentiality puzzle is being at- 
tacked—along with other problems 
—hy the jobbers. 

* * * 

While Senator Copeland calls on 
the women of the country to insist 
that multiple seizure be restored 
to S.5, claiming that its absence 
weakens the bill, James F. Hoge 
writes a Printers’ InK article de- 
claring that the bill—minus multi- 
ple seizure—is plenty strong. Mr. 


Hoge seems to have the better of 
the argument. 
* * * 

John Benson, president of the 
Four A’s, expounds some impor- 
tant philosophy re _ the local- 
national rate controversy—which 
was a topic discussed at the White 
Sulphur Springs convention of the 
Association last week. 

* * * 

About sales contests, Mr. Zenn 
Kaufman remarks: “No matter 
how bad a contest is, the winner 
will never complain.” Mr. Kauf- 
man admonishes contest-planners 
to remember the men who can 
never win. Let the planners’ motto 
be: “Losers First.” 

* * * 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon tried 
to buy a typewriter. His conclu- 
sion, developed under the heading, 
“Mr. Van Loon Encounters Sales 
Resistance,” is that “business would 
be a fine thing if it were not for 
the sales-resistance of the busi- 
ness people.” 

* * * 


Yet, oddly enough, there really 
are methods by which business peo- 
ple can overcome the sales resis- 


tance of the consumer. M. 
Lebensburger, advertising manager 
of Kuppenheimer, tells the story 
of The Coat with Nine Lives. 
You'll find it set forth under the 
title, “Product Gets Dealer Sup- 
port with Simple Ideas.” 
2 = 

A little girl seats herself at a 
piano; and Spencer Vanderbilt, 
secretary of the Sun Advertising 
Company, straightway is invaded 
by the “horrible feeling” that she’s 
going to play something. Thus 
does the otherwise equable Mr. 
Vanderbilt react to the concept of 
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childish fingers on the keys. Spir- 

itedly, and under the heading, “‘All 

Reading Is Voluntary,” he de- 

scribes other of his reactions that 

are invoked by theme, headline, il- 

lustration, and text in advertising. 
* * * 


Competitors, publishers, adver- 
tising agencies, and amateur fig- 
urers will find pencil-point in- 
spiration in the earnings of 286 
companies for 1934. P. I. points 
out that the “statements of leading 
advertisers reflect business gains.” 

* * * 


Are the old accounts receivable 
of the creditors sapping the pur- 
chasing power of the debtor con- 
sumer? From P. I.’s Washington 
bureau comes a report on the 
consumer debt study, the findings 
of which are being released by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

* * 

Remember Parcheesi? Parcheesi, 

now seventy years old, has taken a 
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lesson from dated coffee and is 
attaining repeat sales. Sales-and- 
Advertising Manager L. K. An- 
derson, of game-makers Selchow & 
Righter, explains how. 


* * * 


What to say to him who comes 
asking for an advertising hand- 
out? Under the heading, “Adver- 
tising ‘Gimmes,’ ”’ I. presents 
a letter in which an advertising 
agent advises a client on the 
ubiquitous problem of co-operative 
advertising with dealers. 

* * * 


And meanwhile, a former busi- 
ness executive who now is a mem- 
ber of Congress hopes to end adver- 
tising allowances by prohibiting 
them. Representative Fred L. 
Crawford, of Michigan, Republi- 
can though he is, hopes to “sell” 
H. R. 6979, which would outlaw 
secret rebates in cash and pro- 
hibit merchandise, advertising, and 
freight allowances. 
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A wuswc stories are apt to be capped by the 
comment, “That’s so good that it ought to be in The 


New Yorker.” 


The implication is that what’s good enough for The 


New Yorker is really good. 


It is an implication which carries a lot of weight in 


connection with advertised products. 


When they are good enough for The New Yorker, they 


are really good—and always go. Well, nearly always. 


THE NEW YORKER, 25 West 45th St., N. Y. 
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| sega in bulk goods got a big play during 
the depression, but more Milwaukeeans are now 
naming names when they go shopping. They’re 
asking for mote advertised package goods and 
shelling. out the shekels for quality and convenience, 
according to the 1935 “Consumer Analysis of Greater 


Milwaukee”. e are a few indications— 
Per Cent of Families Using Increase in Number 
in 1933 «im 1934 of Families Using 
Package Cake Flour 40.0% 55.1% 27,915 
Package Cookies 18.0 28.0 18,485 
Package Bacon 59.7 70.5 19,974 
Package Coffee 82.8 84.4 2,978 
Package Tea 51.6 54.4 5,187 
Package Cocoa 76.0 84.7 27,332 
Package Soap Flakes 77.5 82.3 8,890 


Certainly this means that Milwaukeeans have more 
means, and it’s time to start a schedule in The Journal. 








P.S. If you are thinking about a test campaign, 
remember there is only one “Consumer Analysis” 


and it puts Milwaukee in a class by itself as a test market. 


THE MILWAUKEE ST 
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Copy Men I Wish I Didn’t 


With Apologies to Mr. Tinsman, Here Is Algebraic List of 
Inept Craftsmen 


By S. K. Wilson 


Vice-President, Chas. Dallas Reach Company 


* Robert Tinsman’s-roster of copy writers* the fun for me 
was trying to identify the maestri he tantalizingly initials. 
Most of them I got, but not all. Perhaps I don’t go far enough 
back (apologies, Mr. T., fcr that one!) ; or maybe the genial 
author was tagging some of his exhibits algebraically. That 


plan, at any rate, I shall follow in 
this postscript to his article—bor- 
rowing for headline, with suitable 
genuflections, the kind of comeback 
Ed Wynn might use if Graham 
read him a letter signed “Copy 
Writers I Have Known.” 

For the reverse of Mr. Tins- 
man’s picture is at least as relevant 
to the copy director as the summary 
of a few emergent luminaries. And 
calling the roll of copy writers that 
drag down the efficiency of a crea- 
tive department draws, unfortu- 
nately, more replies than requesting 
the stars to step up and get medals 
pinned.on them. 

There are, moreover, few copy 
chiefs who haven't had to struggle 
with inept craftsmen while waiting 
for a wiz either to evolve or to 
blow in; and it may be just as con- 
structive to post the delinquents as 
to hail the headliners . . . if for no 
better reason than to provide a set 
of question marks which should 
help the conscientious executive to 
assess certain types of copy writer 
that may be wasting both their time 
and his. 

Please acquit me, incidentally, of 
the wish to pillory any individual— 
though indeed there’s small risk of 
recognition. The name of these 

* “Copy Writers I Have Known,” by 
Robert Fieemen, Printers’ Ink, Jan- 
uary 24, 1935, page 7. 





og 
anonymous *misfits is legion, and 
there are few agencies that haven’t 
housed onegor all of them. Be- 
sides, of cétrse, no one of them 
would believe I could possibly mean 
him. ‘i 

First, then} +. This man was a 
genius. NdJess. Top-hole. And 
I mean an advertising genius. From 
the spinning periphery of an un- 
commonly high-geared mind flashed 
a perfect stream of colorful 
headlines, sparkling phrases and 
“snappy” paragraphs. He seemed 
to be never at a loss. The idea that 
his colleagues groped for sprang 
full-panoplied from the vort-* of 
his vocabulary. Not just words, 
mind you, but a selling idea. An 
idea that squared with the dimen- 
sions of the product and the needs 
of the client. And—all dressed to 
go places. The absolutely pat head- 
line. The photographic or illus- 
trative plot. Follow-ups in thick 
profusion. Here, you would have 
said, was the copy director’s para- 
gon, his secret dream made mani- 
fest. 

Actually, this writer was a bust. 
Had the copy chief been able to 
stand over him while that prolific 
mind was functioning and snatch 
his first inspirations all might have 
been well. In fact, before we came 
to the parting of the ways that, or 
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something like it, is what this par- 
ticular mentor did. But in a de- 
partment dedicated to the ideal of 
not only a self-starting but a self- 
perpetuating proficiency in every 
writer, x soon outlived his promise. 
For there was a fatal flaw in this 
genius. He never knew when the 
“flash” had taken place. 

Whether he possessed too little 
or too much of the faculty of self- 
criticism is beside the point, which 
was that the faculty always failed 
to coincide with the creative mo- 
ment. And that ruined him as a 
first-line copy writer. For though 
it’s a good fault to be dissatisfied 
with anything short of the best in 
you, it’s something else again never 
to be able to realize that you’ve hit 
it the first shot—and therefore to 
go to work and haggle and mangle 
and denature what you ought to 
have known was _ pre-eminently 
right. 

Like the account handler who 
confessed that he invariably cut 
out the first paragraph of every 
piece of copy, x distrusted and, un- 
less restrained, blue-penciled his 
first passes at a problem for no 
other reason than that they were 
his first. Or, alternatively, so 
botched and enervated them in the 
attempt to improve and refine that 
the result was generally nil. And 
the time he could waste on this 
reverse-English pursuit of perfecti- 
bility! He was that tragic figure 
among un-born copy writers, the 
man who gets progressively worse 
while all the time he thinks he’s 
getting better. With honest regret 
we eventually had to x him out of 
the picture. 


This Fellow Had No 
Conscience at All 

At the other end of the divining- 
rod stood y. Where + was too 
conscientious for his own good, y 
was an out-and-out maverick. Con- 
science? The first thing you junked 
in this business. Public’s a lot of 
muggs. Want to be fooled. Askin’ 
for it. Truth in advertising is the 
flimsy shield of the guy who hasn’t 
brains enough to think up some 
high-powered hocus-pocus or guts 
enough to submit it. The day of 
the Boy-scout agencies is over. 
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Tripe, not truth, is tops. To hell 
with the facts. Froth is what peo- 
ple like. Clatter. Detonations. 
Stunts. Use your facts where you 
can but don’t let "em hamper you. 
If you want room to swing a crea- 
tive cat in why bother about its 
pedigree—or worry because you 
had to re-arrange the facts in your 
ehsemble. Showmanship is the first 
law of Sinai-on-the-dotted-line. 
Yes, and y wrote as well as he 
talked. Paradoxically enough, too, 
his stuff was convincing. That is, 
convincing as a demonstration of 
cat-swinging. As sheer virtuosity. 
But the cat wasn’t always of the 
right breed. Or your attention was 
focused on its hyperbolic gyrations 
to the exclusion, or subordinacy, 
of the straight lines of the product. 


Sold Himself Instead 
of His Product 


In short, this writer was selling 
himself instead of his goods. And 
the very fact that he was sincere in 
his exhibitionistic wrong-headed- 
ness made him incurable. It was a 
principle with him that nobody was 
interested in facts. And so far of 
course as he sought to detach the 
feet of his copy from the ground 
he was employing intelligence. 

But he never figured out a legiti- 
mate take-off or prepared for a 
workmanlike landing. Once he 
spread his wings he was lost. And 
all because he started with the 
premise that the public couldn't 
reason afhyway; that you didn’t 
need a better product if you have 
better lungs; and that the only 
way to sell mutts was to dazzle 
‘em. Startle them. Rock ’em and 
sock ’em. Exploit them from here 
to Helicon. Whoops! 

Yet even at that y might have 
been reined in enough to make 
available his undoubted gifts of 
imagination and pace. Except for 
one thing. His myopic view of the 
reader intelligence became, like the 
pick-it-to-pieces disease of x, pro- 
gressive. His willingness to shock 
became a set purpose to shock. 
Bad taste for bad taste’s sake be- 
gan to crop up in his work. The 
inevitable happened. Gradually the 
crucial jobs in the department went 

(Continued on page 112) 
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S.5 Rests Comfortably 


And Senator Copeland Waits to Hear from the Country 
—Meaning from the Women 


Printers’ Ink Bureau 
Washington, D. C. 


ENATOR COPELAND'S pure 

food and drug bill S. 5 is rest- 
ing comfortably on the calendar 
where it was sent on April 8. The 
cause of its being there would seem 
to be its sponsor—or stepfather, as 
he has put it. On April 9, during 
the call of the consent calendar, 
S. 5 came up in regular order and 
it was Senator Copeland who asked 
that it be passed over. 

The future of the bill is prob- 
lematical. One might guess that 
it will pass the Senate in even more 
amended form during this session, 
but its passage in the House is 
much more doubtful. That body 
has its own bill—the Mead bill— 
and has even less love for the De- 
partment of Agriculture than the 
upper chamber. 

The great proportion of the af- 
fected industries are none too 
pleased with the turn of events. 
The delay caused by the sidetrack- 
ing of the measure is calculated to 
work to the benefit of the Depart- 
ment and its ideas. Senator Cope- 
land is waiting for the country to 
speak—and “the country,” in this 
case, is the women’s organizations. 

Indeed, Senator Copeland point- 
edly stated to Senator Bailey of 
North Carolina during the debate 
on the bill: “It is very interest- 
ing to me that I had a telegram 
this morning from the president of 
the North Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, who urge this 
measure be put through, as it 
should be.” 

The senior Senator from New 
York has always been a strong fa- 
vorite with the women; and his 
impassioned denunciation of every- 
one against the bill as “vile patent 
medicine manufacturers” who are 
ready to kill off babies to make 
money is the type of stuff calcu- 
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lated to rally American mother 
hood, actual, potential and syn- 
thetic. Business, on the other 
hand, is pretty weary of the whole 
affair. One finds in talking with 
manufacturers that if they have 
been divided heretofore, they ar: 
united in wanting to get the bill 
back before the Senate, amended 
and passed. 

The printed text of the hearings 
held on the bill, available in galley 
form only to the members of the 
Commerce Committee before the 
measure was taken up on the floor 
of the Senate, have now been pub- 
lished. 

It should be remembered that 
there are yet remaining several 
amendments which were not acted 
upon before the bill was referred 
back to the calendar. Some of 
these have been printed and are 
lying on the table. Three are by 
Senator McKellar, one by Senator 
Connally, and three by Senator 
Clark. 


Senator McKellar’s 
Three Amendments 

Senator McKellar would strike 
advertising from the section deal- 
ing with adulterated cosmetics. His 
second amendment would strike 
from Section 401, covering adul- 
terated drugs, the words: “Any 
representation concerning any ef 
fect of a drug shall be deemed to 
be false under this paragraph ii 
such representation is not sustained 
by demonstrable scientific facts or 
substantial and reliable medical 
opinion,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words: “Any representation 
concerning any effect of a drug 
shall be deemed to be false if such 
representation is not supported by 
demonstrable scientific facts or 
substantial or scientific opinion.” 
His third amendment has to do 
with warnings on drugs. 

Senator Tom Connally of Texas 
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A “PURE in the CHI- 
CAGO DAILY TIMES 


—and a face cream for that 
cool girl’s complexion. 


Rose-Mary edits a daily col- 
umn devoted to beauty on 
the TIMES’ fashion page. 
She recommended a new 
combination antiseptic salve 
and face cream, for sale at a 
loop department store. She 
told of its healing qualities 
for blotchy skins. Neither 
the trade name nor the place 
of sale was given. Instead, 
the story suggested that 
every woman interested 
should call or write Rose- 
Mary at the DAILY TIMES. 


DAILY 


W 


Did they? 264 phone calls 
jammed the fashion editor’s 
wire the day the story ran! 
The next day there were 710 
more. Extra girls were hired 
to handle the rush. A total 
of 1054 phone calls were 
checked before word was re- 
ceived that the cosmetic de- 
partment of Chicago’s largest 
department store was com- 
pletely sold out of the new 
face cream! 


This is just one of the many 
stories that demonstrate the 
woman reader interest of the 
DAILY TIMES’ 223,000 cir- 
culation. Consider the power 
of your ad in the TIMES 
with snappy copy, brand 
name and price! 


TIMES 


CHICAGO'S &. NEWSPAPER 


National Representatives 
SAW YER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 


220 E. 42nd St., New York - - - -; Palmolive Bidg., Chicago 
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Especially Helpful 


“I read and enjoy Nation’s Business. I find it especially helpful at 


this time.” C. R. Palmer, President, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


Peruse Carefully 


“This is one of the magazines upon which we place a reading slip 
with a request that all executives peruse it carefully.” 
Charles A. Upson, President, 
The Upson company. 
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Best 


“I have felt for a number of years that Nation’s Business is the best 
magazine coming to my desk.” A. M. Bovier, President, 
American Sales Book Co., Ltd. 


Good Job We 


“There are several things in Natior’s Business that appeal to me. 
I congratulate you upon the good job you are doing.” 
A. L. Downs, President, 
Illinois Central System. 


With Much Interest . 


“Nation’s Business is read with much interest by several people of meml 
in our organization. Personally, I always keep in touch with it and 
I have a deep appreciation of its worth.” 
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Thomas J. Watson, President, 
International Business Machines Corp. 


Interesting and Helpful 


“I am a regular reader of Nation’s Business and find it one of the 
* most interesting and helpful of the periodicals I receive.” 


Otto H. Falk, President, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Dependable Source 


“I consider Nation’s Business one of my most dependable sources 


of current business thought.” E. J. Bartlett, President 
The Baker-Raulang Company. 
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Real Place 


“I follow your editorial comments with genuine interest. I feel 
Nation’s Business has achieved a real place for itself.” 


Horace Bowker, President, 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Great Deal of Good 


“I read Nation’s Business regularly and get a great deal of good 


out of it.” T. O. Kennedy, General Manager, 


Ohio Public Service Company. 


Intelligent and Forceful 


“I read Nation’s Business because it has one allegiance, and that is 
business, and business these days needs an intelligent and forceful 


champion.” G. C. Miller, President, 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation. 


Well Worth While 


“I usually find several articles of special interest in Nation’s Business. 
I like its get-up and believe it is a well worth while magazine.” 


A. E. Duncan, 
Commercial Credit Company. 


These executives, like 31,322 others, receive Nation’s Business because 
of membership in the United States Chamber of Commerce. The 
member subscribers, originally the only subscribers, now constitute 
11.9% of the total net paid circulation of 263,310. 
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proposes to insert in Section 402, 
covering the misbranding of drugs, 
the following: “Provided that nat- 
urally produced mineral waters or 
salts derived wholly from their 
evaporation shall not be deemed 
misbranded if the labeling bears 
the common or usual name of such 
mineral water.” 

The first of Senator Clark’s 
amendments has to do with seizures 
and the second with antiseptics. 
The third is the most important, 
for this is the one which would 
transfer the power over advertis- 
ing to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Although there are many wheels 
within wheels, three obstacles to 
the bill stand out. The first is the 
undoubted haste used by Senator 
Copeland in rushing it out of com- 
mittee over the protests of the ex- 
tremely able, energetic and unde- 
niably Democratic Senators Clark 
and Bailey. That would seem to 
have been a tactical error on Sen- 
ator Copeland’s part. We may 
laugh at Congress and its ponder- 
ous warp, but it is the best system 
we have, and it is remarkable how 
often that peculiar system proves 
right. 

One may rush an ordinance 
through a city council—indeed, per- 
haps as Republican mayor of Ann 
Arbor, Dr. Copeland may have 
done just that—but it is not custo- 
mary to jam a bill out of a Senate 
or House Committee without giv- 
ing it proper consideration. That 
has been done a few times since 
1932, but Congress didn’t like it 
and likes it still less now. The 
feeling of those not on the com- 
mittee was, Why all the haste? 
And Senators Clark and Bailey 
made the most of that argument. 

The second stumbling block is 
the hardly definable feeling that the 
Department of Agriculture is in 
bad with Congress. For example, 
Senator Bailey said: 

“I can reconcile myself in some 
sort of way to a law that defines a 
crutch as a drug and advertising 
as adulteration, but I have the very 
greatest difficulty in comprehend- 
ing how the ent of Agri- 
culture of the United States would 
ever get jurisdiction over drugs, 
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medicine, advertising and cosmet- 
ics. I understand the Department 
of Agriculture was created for the 
purpose of fostering agriculture 
in the United States and not for 
the purpose of governing advertis- 
ing in the United States.” 

Lest anyone think this speech 
fell on deaf ears or is the expres- 
sion of one individual, let it be re- 
membered that Senator Bailey's 
amendments were adopted forty- 
four to twenty-nine even with the 
majority leader voting “nay.” 

The third factor entering the 
picture is somewhat allied with the 
second and might be labeled as 
Congressional dislike of bureau- 
crats; looking at the matter from 
a human angle, it is rather hard 
for an elective official who must 
fight for office every so often and 
be responsible to a large constitu- 
ency for his every act to view with 
equanimity the smug security of a 
political appointee responsible only 
to another appointee. The appointee 
has a far easier job. 

Again, Senator Long, in the 
course of the debate over the pro- 
vision in the bill giving the Secre- 
tary the right to make new regu- 
lations to become effective at once 
if a regulation is declared invalid 
by a court, said: “This is going 
farther than we have ever gone 
since I have been here, and we have 
gone some awful distances. To 
authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make a new law because 
the old one is declared unconstitu- 
tional I do not believe would itseli 
be constitutional.” 

You see, it is the time-honored 
prerogative of Congress to write 
the laws and one had better step 
on a man’s neck than on his pre- 
rogative. Many of the Washing- 
ton bureaus have been a bit too 
zealous in offering new legislation 
and pressing for its immediate 
passage. 

Yes, S. 5 has a lot to hurdle yet 
before it becomes a law. Mean- 
time, the Mead bill is still in com- 
mittee in the House. Mayhap the 
House will act first and if it passes 
the Mead bill with the Senate in its 
present state of mind, it will go 
through the Senate with flying 
colors. 
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Losers First 


Contest Is Weak if It Appeals to Strong Salesmen Only and 
Forgets Men Who Can Never Win 


By M. Zenn Kaufman 


THE trouble with many sales 
contests is that they are 
planned to suit the winners. You 
can accept as an axiom that no 
matter how bad a contest is, the 
winner will never complain. The 
real problem is to develop a con- 
test that will bring the greatest 
constructive pressure on the losers. 
If a contest is planned to care for 
the losers, the winners will take 
care of themselves. 

A sales contest, functionally, is 
an emotional device for getting a 
group of men to work harder. It 
appeals to certain natural instincts 
and desires. It is important that 
the campaign be so controlled that 
at any time it will appeal to the 
greatest number of instincts and 
desires of the greatest number 
of salesmen. This “losers first” 
strategy should be injected into 
every phase of the contest plan and 
operation. No step in the plan 
should be exempted from the duty 
of helping to help the losers. 

Here is a review of some of the 
important phases of a contest plan 
and suggestions concerning the 
manner in which this “losers first” 
quality is maintained. 

Timing. The Hobart Manufac- 
turing Company of Troy, Ohio, ran 
one contest immediately upon the 
completion of another. All of the 
winners of the first contest were 
enjoying a prize cruise to Bermuda. 
Without the aid of these high- 
powered spell-binders the losers 
established an all-time record for 
the company. 

Themes. The Dairymen’s League 
developed one excellent contest 
with a theme that was based on 
sound booby prize psychology. It 
was called an “Anchors Away” 
contest and the losing branch had 
to take temporary possession of a 
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large anchor suitably inscribed 
with a sarcastic message. 

Another theme that focuses at- 
tention on losers is the “shirt-tail” 
theme that many laundries, baker- 
ies, gas and electric companies 
have used. The losers have an 
inch or two cut off their shirt- 
tails every time they lag and must 
wear what is left of the shirt at 
the banquet that closes the contest. 


Scoring Method Must Give 
All an Equal Chance 


Scoring Plan. Contests are not 
run to determine the best salesmen 
in the company. Sales records 
will show that. 

A contest must be scored so that 
everyone has an equal chance to 
win—not only the big producers. 
If it looks like a push-over for the 
big fellow, two things happen. 
First, the big fellow doesn’t work 
because he thinks he can win with- 
out effort. Second, the little fellow 
doesn’t work because he assumes 
that he has no chance to win. J. W. 
Shaw, of Brown & Bigelow, says 
that one of the biggest invest- 
ments his company makes is rep- 
resented by the time that he and 
his associates spend calculating 
quotas—so important is proper 
scoring to the success of the con- 
test. 

In setting quotas, when in doubt, 
favor the little fellow. Perhaps, 
give points for every order how- 
ever large or small. Quotas should 
be set so that every man in the 
company can win if he tries hard 
enough. Then he will try harder. 

Follow-up Material. Warner 
Bros. in its follow-up pictured a 
boat; each week the crew was 
changed so that the leading men 
were on the bridge and losers were 
heaving coal. A list of thirty-nine 
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men sub-divided the group into 
captains, lieutenants, boatswains, 
deck swabbers, coal heavers and 
finally, one barnacle. The man 
who was twenty-sixth on this list 
was the best deck swabber and by 
a small increase in effort could 
move out of this classification up 
into the boatswain group. Here was 
something attainable for him to 
point at. Man No. 26 knows he 
can’t win the first prize—so why 
try? But he does concede himself 
the chance of graduating from 
deck swabbing—and will try! An 
ordinary unclassified list of the 
crew would put all the losers in 
one group without any immediate 
attainable goal. Avoid this. Clas- 
sify your list of contestants. 


The C D. Company, which 
distributes hosiery and lingerie 
from house to house, uses this 


same principle in all of its con- 
tests. For instance, ina “Whiffen- 
poof Hunt” (this is a big-game 


hunt in which the whiffenpoof is 
pictured as any imaginary obstacle 
to sales, such as rain, snow, poor 
roads, insufficient samples, pros- 
pects who will not listen, etc.) the 
company divided its organization 
into three camps. 


Salesmen Promoted from 
Camp to Camp 


At the start of the contest all 
of the men who killed eighteen 
whiffenpoofs or more in the first 
week joined the Teddy Roosevelt 
Camp; all who killed ten to eight- 
een went to the Buffalo Bill Camp; 
those killing less than ten whiffen- 
poofs joined the David Crockett 
Camp. Following that first week, 
the ones selling the most points 
during any particular week became 
captain of the Roosevelt group and 
so on down. Each of these had 
assistants known as Scout No. 1, 
No. 2 and No. 3, respectively. As 
weeks went by, a hunter would be 
moved from one group to another, 
depending on his sales, and it was 
the experience of the company that 
the men were constantly trying to 
get into a better camp. 

A sprint in the middle of a con- 
test will help buoy up your losers. 
Interest sags after the first few 
weeks and a “double effort” week 
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such as Westinghouse has used 
will give the bulk of ordinary men 
a temporary special goal and a 
chance to distinguish themselves in 
some way and get recognition. 

Sub-divide the list of winners 
territorially so that as many men 
as possible have an opportunity to 
get their names at the head of some 
one of the lists. Publish lists for 
each week to give additional men 
a chance to get at the top, if only 
for six days. 

On the scoring chart, find some 
way to focus attention on the man 
in last place. In one contest based 
on a race-horse theme, the com- 
pany placed a turtle instead of a 
horse in the last position. 

Prizes. Too many contests offer a 
prize only to the winner and near 
winner. It is important to use a 
“qualifying” prize, the prize that 
any man can win if he does his own 
job right. Plan the prize strategy 
so that everybody in the company 
has a chance to win, not only the 
best salesman. 

A booby prize is prize strategy 
aimed at the bottom of the com- 
pany rather than the top and 
should be employed by any com- 
pany that has a bottom—in other 
words, all companies. Consider 
both ‘sides of the psychological 
point of view as it applies to honor 
as a prize. There are two sides 
to the prize question and the booby 
side is an important one. Interest 
in a prize centers not only in get- 
ting what is desirable but also in 
avoiding what is undesirable. The 
“Anchors Away” idea is a good 
example of this. One company 
gave an alarm clock to the trailing 
man in each division. Rex Cole 
used a series of colored neckties, 
forcing a man to wear a red tie 
until he began to show results. 

Details. There is no element of 
a contest that is too small to de- 
serve attention as a vehicle for 
helping the losers. The Quality 
Bakers of America sent a special 
letter to the losing group in a sales 
contest asking them why other 
groups were able to walk away 
with the honors. In this case no 
money was wasted on the winners. 
They were taking care of them- 
selves. 
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Selective Selling Up Again 


With a Distinct Trend Toward It, Wholesalers and Manufac- 
turers Have Something to Think About 


By C. B. Larrabee 


[% the wholesale trade they are 
talking about selective selling 
again, It is not coincidence that 
within the last three months several 
authorities in the field have noted 
publicly a marked trend that way. 
Nor is it a coincidence that when 
two or three jobbers get together 
today over their coffee or cocktails 
selective selling is likely to become 
a more than tepid topic of conver- 
sation and argument. 

On the fairly tenable theory that 
nobody ought to know more about 
this than the jobbers themselves, 
PrinTEeRS’ INK recently queried a 
group of representative wholesalers 
in various parts of the country. In 
this group were large organizations 
with headquarters in metropolitan 
centers as well as small wholesale 
houses with distribution pretty well 
centered within a few miles of 
their warehouses. 

What follows is an attempt to 
set down as fairly as possible a 
cross-section of these men’s frank 
Some of the national 


opinions. 
wholesalers will disagree with them 
violently. Others will agree 
heartily. 


The fact remains, however, that 
so far as selective selling is con- 
cerned there is certainly plenty 
of smoke and the jobbers who are 
sitting right up next to the stove 
seem to feel some pretty good indi- 
cations of fire. 

Selective selling is not a new 
thing with wholesalers. During the 
20's, the jobbing trade was suffer- 
ing grievously. Practically every 
other link in the chain of distribu- 
tion was flourishing. Faced with 
this condition progressive whole- 
sale firms, in the process of a thor- 
ough house-cleaning, eliminated 
thousands of unprofitable accounts. 

In this they were encouraged by 
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the example of groups of manu- 
facturers who were making inten- 
sive studies, statistical and other- 
wise, of retail and wholesale 
outlets. Some wholesalers, in fact, 
were forced into selective selling 
almost against their will because 
of the exclusive jobber set-ups 
initiated by some manufacturers. 
In order to hold their manufacturer 
relationships certain leading job- 
bers had to clean up bad spots or 
else see profitable lines go to others. 


Trend Was Interrupted 
by Depression 

Depression conditions interrupted 
this trend. An order became an 
order no matter where it came 
from, and the wholesalers, after 
they had seen some of their pet ac- 
counts go from thirty, to sixty, to 
ninety, to 120 days pay and finally 
into bankruptcy, found that for- 
merly unprofitable accounts were 
necessary if overhead and other 
uncuttable expenses were to be 
taken care of. 

Now that some form of business 
stability is in sight, selective selling 
again threatens to become of major 
importance. 

At present there is some con- 
fusion as to just what selective 
selling is. This is caused by the 
fact that there are several different 
methods used by wholesalers in 
determining selective policies. 

Some firms use only one arbi- 
trary yardstick, profits. 

They eliminate those accounts 
whose orders are so small that they 
cannot be profitably handled, that 
are slow pay or otherwise bad 
credit risks. This system, accord- 
ing to many wholesalers, goes only 
half way. More important they 
point out, are certain other factors. 

First is the matter of potentiali- 
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ties. Assume for a moment that 
two partners in a successful enter- 
prise break up. One of the part- 
ners carries on the old business 
while the other starts a store in his 
own name. In the beginning he 
may be slow pay, his orders small. 
Experience of the past has shown 
that he is an aggressive merchan- 
diser with future possibilities. Ob- 
viously such a dealer cannot be 
judged on the basis of bare figures 
alone. 

In spite of the complaint so fre- 
quently made that there is no 
longer much opportunity in this 
country for the small individual en- 
trepreneur, every day in every part 
of the country new stores are being 
set up. To be sure many of these 
will fail, but others have real 
potentialities. 


The Status of the House 
That Has Slipped 


One of the most difficult things 
to determine, however, is the status 
of the house that has slipped. The 
wholesaler knows that the house 
was formerly successful. Does this 
mean that it has the resiliency to 
come back? The house has been 
loyal to the jobber.. Should this 
loyalty be rewarded up to the point 
where the jobber has to take a loss? 
Has the house slipped solely be- 
cause of depression conditions or 
because of some inherent rottenness 
in its structure? Such questions 
must be considered carefully before 
such a house is sold under a selec- 
tive selling policy. 

The so-called national whole- 
salers—by which is meant those 
wholesalers who have more than 
limited distribution in relatively 
small areas—seem to be favoring 
rigid selective selling policies. 

Sectional jobbers, who operate in 
limited territories around certain 
trade centers, are in doubt. Some 
of them see selective selling as their 
only salvation. Others feel that 
they can profitably leave selective 
selling to others. There is still 
plenty of cream to be gathered 
without a selective policy, they say. 

An Oklahoma hardware whole- 
saler says, “For the Eastern man- 
ufacturer and the national jobbers 
who have no possible chance for 
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closer or better contact with their 
trade, selective selling should cer- 
tainly be done on a Dun and Brad- 
street basis. 

“But, the percentage of retail 
hardware dealers who are able to 
qualify as merchant princes and get 
a rating above the dead-line as es- 
tablished on a Dun and Bradstreet 
basis is small. As a result there 
are chances to get into the selective 
selling business after the manufac- 
turers and national jobbers have 
selected the wheat from the chaff 

“Dun and Bradstreet make few 
mistakes in naming the merchant 
princes of the day but they do not 
attempt to tell who will be the mer- 
chant princes one year or five years 
hence. 

“The local jobber enjoys the 
closest sort of business contact with 
his customers. He knows them in 
a rare way. He sees them in action 
in their every-day clothes. He 
knows their ambitions, integrity, 
industry and ability. He also knows 
of their chances of success, by 
reason of their surroundings, com- 
petitive conditions and the things 
beyond their control. 

“In short, the local hardware 
jobber is the man on the ground, 
the man who can come nearer than 
any other man to telling you who, 
in his little territory, will be the 
merchant prince one year or five 
years from now. 

“Don’t let sympathy for the small 
dealer and the poor risk delay get- 
ting the selective selling policy into 
action. Just turn this driftwood 
over to the tender mercies of the 
local jobber. 


The Local Jobber and 
Poor Risks 


“With his intimate knowledge of 
the problems of his dealers, his 
close contact with them, combined 
with his advantages in low freight 
charges, quick deliveries, minimum 
investment, fast turnover, limited 
overhead and country ways in gen- 
eral, the local jobber is in a good 
position to take care of the small 
dealers and poor risks. It will be 
his selective selling policy to keep 
this driftwood afloat. 

“Some of his dealers will de- 
velop into merchant princes and 
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we speak by the records in saying 
that rarely will one of his dealers 
go to the mercantile boneyard. The 
man who fails is not the man who 
started at the hottom with little.” 

Packed into tnat quotation is a 
lot of homely philosophy to disturb 
the national jobber. He knows 
that he does not have the intimate 
contact with the trade that the 
local jobber has. He knows that 
he can never get it because none 
but the best wholesale salesmen are 
reliable guides. Therefore if con- 
ditions as he sees them force him 
to use a selective selling policy, he 
knows he is eliminating some of 
the merchant princes of tomorrow. 


Dealer Loyalty an 
Important Factor 


He knows, of course, that com- 
petitively eventually he can win 
some of this business away from 
the local jobber. He realizes, how- 
ever, that there is such a thing as 
dealer loyalty, in many cases a 
hard thing to overcome. Thus he 
is impaled on the horns of his 
dilemma. 

There is one thing, of course, 
that the Oklahoma wholesaler over- 
looked. In his own business he is 
forced to follow a crude kind of 
selective selling. If he didn’t, he 
would fail. This is the elimination 
of bad credit risks. 

The old type of local jobber who 
would carry anybody for almost 
any length of time has faded from 
the picture. A new type of local 
man, as represented by the Okla- 
homa wholesaler, is a pretty close 
student of his customers and knows 
when, where and how to eliminate. 

The cash-and-carry and the truck 
jobber is also an important factor. 

Many wholesalers attempt to 
solve their problem by slapping 
C.O.D. restrictions on poor pay 
accounts. Once this is done, how- 
ever, the retailer pretty generally 
turns to the cash-and-carry or 
truck house. If he has to pay cash 
anyway, he reasons, why not buy 
from these fellows who often are 
able to offer him price inducements 
which he cannot get from the regu- 
lar jobber whose overhead costs 
are likely to run somewhat higher? 
Frequently even where there is no 
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particular advantage for him to 
buy in this way, he does so because 
he has a feeling of resentment 
toward the old jobber who has shut 
off credit. It doesn’t make much 
difference whether the retailer is 
right or wrong. His feelings exist 
and he is governed by them. 

If distribution would only work 
itself out into comfortable patterns 
like a solved jig-saw puzzle every- 
thing would be all right. Then 
we could vision a picture in which 
we would have large national job- 
bers and rigid selective selling 
policies picking up the large or at 
least the most obviously sound re- 
tail accounts. Next would be the 
local or sectional jobber, with not 
such rigid policies, using his 
knowledge of local conditions as a 
final standard of judgment, and 
refusing to sell to the least profit- 
able or non-profitable account ex- 
cept on a C.O.D. basis. On the far 
side of the picture would be the 
cash-and-carry and truck jobber 
handling the strictly cash business, 
taking care of the small accounts. 

Unfortunately, the picture does 
not work out that way. Each type 
of wholesaler is battling competi- 
tively with the other. The so- 
called national wholesaler, of 
course, is contented to leave a cer- 
tain amount of business to the 
cash-and-carry man. On the other 
hand, there is a lot of business 
handled by the local jobber the 
national man would like to have. 


Local Jobber, Too, Is 
After Accounts 


The local jobber, on his part, 
fights. vigorously to keep what busi- 
ness he has. Wherever possible he 
tries to get profitable accounts both 
from his national competitor and 
from the cash-and-carry man. 

Then the cash-and-carry man re- 
fuses to accept the role of scav- 
enger. He does his best to invade 
the fields of the local and so-called 
national wholesalers. 

Furthermore, two jobbers of the 
same type may follow opposite 
policies. 

Finally there always remains for 
every type of jobber the problem 
of the unprofitable account. 

Since credit is one of the most 
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brown eggs and white ones. Regardless of that, to the Boston 
housewife, brown eggs are “best” . . . while New York 
prefers white ones. Thus customs differ, section by section. 
Each of the Vital Market areas of which America is made 
up... and which account for the bulk of retail business . . . 
has customs as peculiar to itself as Brown Eggs are to Boston. 


It is plain that the easiest way to sell foods, or cosmetics, or 
automobiles to any one of these important areas is to attack 
it with arguments which are pertinent to that particular 
locality. 


This can be done, through newspaper advertising. News- 
papers that aim directly and, therefore, most effectively . . . 
with the timely and pertinent type of selling argument that 
has always meant greater sales. 
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important services that the national 
and local wholesaler offers, C.O.D. 
is really a last resort. Yet as time 
goes on more retailers find them- 
selves put on a _ cash-with-order 
basis. In areas where they can be 
successfully served by the cash- 
and-carry man they are likely to 
turn to him at least for a part of 
their purchases. They are particu- 
larly tempted to do this when they 
owe sizable sums to local and na- 
tional jobbers. However, if they 
have been buying for any length 
of time from local or national 
firms, it takes them some time to 
get accustomed to the cash-and- 
carry outlet. 

Therefore, cash with delivery is 
not as destructive to a wholesaler’s 
volume as it might at first seem. 

A large food manufacturer a few 
years ago made a thorough study 
of his set-up and found that a sur- 
prisingly large percentage of his 
accounts—in numbers but not in 
total volume—were not showing 
him any profit. 

An executive of this company 
said, “We know of a number of 
accounts that would cost us money 
even if the dealer stood in front of 
his store with his order already 
made out and passed the order to 
the salesman driving by in an auto- 
mobile.” 


Wholesalers Were Slower in 
Adopting the Idea 


The wholesalers were a little 
slower to see this picture. Today, 
however, they are much closer 
students of volume than they are 
of the number of accounts on the 
books. One of the first effects of 
selective selling is to eliminate 
those accounts which send in small 
orders, demand a lot of service and 
otherwise add to a even 
though they may be good pa 

One thing that the | - 
was perhaps constitutionally un- 
able to see for a long while was 
the profitableness of giving more 
merchandising help to his good 
dealers. Far too many wholesalers 
were contented to be just middle- 
men in their relations with manu- 
facturer and retailer. They de- 

ed upon the manufacturer for 
merchandising ideas and sales helps 
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for retailers. In certain extreme 
cases they even refused to give co- 
operation. 

This condition has changed, as is 
indicated by the growing number 
of wholesalers who are quite will- 
ing to turn over their lists of cus- 
tomers to manufacturers who are 
offering sales helps. 

As time goes on more jobbers 
are setting up their individual mer- 
chandising departments. This type 
of effort has been encouraged 
greatly by the development of the 
voluntary chain. The voluntary is 
built partly on its ability to give 
the individual dealer the same kind 
of help that the chain-store man- 
ager gets from chain headquarters. 


Selective Selling Demands 
Dealer Sales Help 


National and local jobbers are 
finding out that no selective selling 
policy can be truly successful until 
they are able to offer real merchan- 
dising help to dealers. The alert 
and successful retailer often is in- 
fluenced a great deal in his choice 
of sources of supply by services 
that he gets over and above ware- 
housing, credit, and delivery. When 
a wholesaler can give him these, 
plus the kind of help that enables 
him to move merchandise off his 
shelves more rapidly, that whole- 
saler will get the business. 

Where does the manufacturer fit 
into this scheme of things? 

Some manufacturers are answer- 
ing this question by vigorously 
pushing selective policies of their 
own. They pick for their whole- 
sale outlets only those firms whom 
they believe have the best accounts 
and are able to offer the’ most ag- 
gressive help. For a long time the 
manufacturer will probably have to 
assume the larger part of the 
burden of offering merchandising 
help, but in some lines advertisers 
are finding more of their merchan- 
dising work centering around the 
jobber. 

Picking a wholesale outlet today 
is not just a question of selling to 
everybody or even of determining 
outlets by volume of business. It 
is becoming more important for the 
manufacturer’s executives to study 
the basic policies of their whole- 
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salers, to find out which national 
and local men have the best rela- 
tions with dealers, which are the 
most likely to last. 

The manufacturer’s problem of 
picking wholesalers is much the 
same as that of the jobber’s prob- 
lem in picking retailers. Most of 
the things that have been said here 
about the choice of retail outlets 
apply to the choosing of whole- 
salers by progressive manufac- 
turers. 

The sharp swing toward exclu- 
sive distributorships, which were 
so marked in the early ’20’s, was 
finally interrupted by the depres- 
sion. There is reason to believe, 
however, that today a number of 
manufacturers are flirting with the 
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Changes on Staff of 
“Herald and Examiner” 


Merrill Lord has resigned as business 
manager of the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer to devote more of his time to 
labor relations of the Hearst organiza- 
tion. He will remain as treasurer and 
will have his headquarters at Chicago. 

Earl D. Fulton, business manager of 
the Chicago American, has m ap- 
pointed to the additional post of busi- 
ness manager of the Herald and Ex- 
aminer. Mr. Fulton assumed the 
American business managership a year 


assistant circu- 
director of the Herald and 
Examiner, is now circulation director. 
Walter J. Parker, who has nm cir- 
culation director of both the Herald 
and Examiner and the American, will 
continue his duties on the latter news- 
paper. 


ago. ‘ 
Robert J. Corrigan, 


lation 


I. A. Randall Joins Distiller 


Ira Sturgis Randall, general sales 
manager of the Frosted Foods division 
of General Foods Corporation, New 
York, has resigned to become sales 
manager of the Continental Distilling 
Corporation, Philadelphia, Rittenhouse 
Square whisky, Dixie Belle gin and 
Classic cordials. 
eee 


Darmstadter with T-L-D 


Manfred Darmstadter has resigned 
from the creative staff of the Newell- 
Emmett Company to join Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson, Inc., at New York, in an ex- 
ecutive capacity. 

. * o 


Gerner to Moore Press 


Charles A. Gerner, formerly with the 
DeV inne-Hallenbeck Company has joined 
oe sales staff of The Moore Press, New 

ork. 
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idea of exclusive wholesale dis- 
tributors. 

They are interested in the fact 
that some exclusive set-ups came 
through the depression with flying 
colors. There are many griefs in 
this type of distributor policy, but 
the indications are that perhaps 
these griefs during the depression 
were less disadvantageous than 
those of a non-exclusive arrange- 
ment. 

In the meantime, many whole- 
salers are studying the problem of 
selective selling. They like the 
idea. Experience proves that if 
enough of them like it, they'll be- 
gin to act—and what. now is a 
slight trend may become a mild 
stampede. 


+ 


Newspaper Publishers Ready 
for Annual Gathering 


Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of Fn 
under President ilson, Br. Glenn 
Frank, president of the "University of 

isconsin, and Frank Crowninshield, 
editor of Vanity Fair, will be the 
speakers at the dinner of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

he dinner, to be held April 25, will 
be a feature of the ——A gathering in 
New York of newspa publishers. 
Marco Morrow, of the aeeer Publica- 
tions, will toastmaster. Edwin S. 
Friendly, of the New York Sun, will 
preside. 

Members of the Associated Press will 
hold their annual meeting on April 22. 
Secretary Harold I. Ickes will be the 
guest speaker at a luncheon. 

Sessions of the A. N. P. 
tion will start April 23. 

eee 


Condé Nast Names Slocum 
Jameson S. Slocum is now with the 
Boston. office of the Condé Nast Pub- 
lications, Inc. He was formerly New 
a representative of Pictorial Re- 
previously having been with the 
Ladies Home Journal and the Boston 
0 


Haise in Agency Work 

Walter A. Haise, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Robert A. Johnston 
Company, Milwaukee candy manufac- 
turer, has joined Hoffman & York, ad- 
vertising agency of that city, as an 
account executive. 

e*e . 


Has Booth Fisheries Account 

The —y Fisheries Corporation, 
Chicago appointed Sellers Service, 
Inc., of a. ity, to direct its adver- 
tising and merchandising program. 


A. conven- 





Dust Storms 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 
OKLAHOMA City 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

“Dust Fails to Halt Farming 
in Panhandle” from this morn- 
ing’s Oklahoman points out that 
recent dust storms, while annoy- 
ing and inconvenient, have caused 
no real damage to our farms. 

New York and Chicago papers, 
in some cases, are carrying head- 
lines and stories to the effect that 
agriculture in Oklahoma has been 
ruined. You, of course, know bet- 
ter. The damage, if any, has been 
infinitesimal. 

Another interesting story, “Dust 
Blanket Just Irritant, Aid Head 
Says,” from this morning’s Okla- 
homan gives further information. 
This story points out that the dust 
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in some cases will be beneficial to 
Oklahoma farmers rather than 
harmful. From information avail- 
able during the past week, imple- 
ment, automobile and truck sales 
are unusually good in our territory 
at the present time. 


RatpH MILLER, 
Advertising Manager. 


Eprror’s Nore: Additional con- 
firmation of Mr. Miller’s statements 
is to be found in an article writ- 
ten by P. A. Lovewell in Printers’ 
Ink for April 11, under the title, 
“Not Sand, But Silt: No Woe in 
Dust Storms.” The Oklahoman 
article about Panhandle conditions 
referred to by Mr. Miller were writ- 
ten by Clarence Roberts, editor of 
the Farmer-Stockman. 


o 


Blanket Mailings Stopped 


AFIE® July 1 the Post Office 
Department will not distribute 
any more advertising matter in 
cities or towns under the so-called 
simplified addressing system. 
Postmaster-General Farley in 
making an announcement to this 
effect said that the revenue de- 
rived from the mailing privilege 
had not been sufficient to justify 
its continuance. It was instituted 
in the first place, he said, because 
of continuous urgings by manufac- 
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Southern States to Advertise 
The Southeastern Development Board 
has appointed Gottschaldt-Humphrey 
* ta agency, to plan a nationa 
campaign for the States of abama, 
North and South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia and Virginia. 


“Today” Appoints Hyde 

Fillmore Hyde has been appointed ex- 
ecutive editor of Today, New York. He 
formerly was with News-Week and for 
several years previously was with The 
New Yorker. 


turers and direct-mail interests. 

There has been much agitation 
over this matter since Mr. Farley 
started it six months ago as a test. 
Newspaper interests have criticized 
it strongly on the ground that ex- 
tension of the blanket mailing 
privilege to cities and small towns 
—which had already been in effect 
over rural routes—really amounted 
to setting up the Post Office De- 
partment as a competitor of 
publications. 
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Sugrue Advanced 


Leo Supres of the Washington, D. C., 
Times, been advanced to the 
position of national advertising man- 
og He succeeds A. R. R. Onyun 
who has been assigned to other work on 
the paper. 


Has Store Fixture Account 

The Claus Manufacturing Company, 
store fixtures, has appointed the Scheel 
Advertising Agency, Cleveland, to di- 
rect a business-paper and’ direct-mail 
campaign. 
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9 T% Home- Delivered 


Hoosiers are home-folks. It’s in their homes that 
newspaper advertising is read and buying decisions 
are made, 


In the Indianapolis Radius, The News has sold itself 
into more homes than have ever read any daily news- 
paper before. That’s why it so successfully sells the 
products and services of its advertisers to its readers. 


Average Net Paid Circulation 
(Year 1934—A.B.C.)—144,152. 


The Indianapolis News 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Mich. Ave. 





Newspaper Rate Problem as 
Agencies See It 


On a rainy Saturday afternoon following the conven- 
tion of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
at White Sulphur Springs, a Printers’ INK representative 
was discussing the local and national rate problem with 


Mr. Benson. 


He expounded certain thoughts concerning 


it which were so interesting and timely that we asked 
him to put them in writing. He did so. Here they are. 
Nr. Benson here points out the real villain in the sit- 
uation—and proposes a remedy that seems reasonable. 


By John Benson 


President, American Association of Advertising Agencies 


T is always darkest before the 

dawn. Things have to get very 
bad before they are remedied. 
Abuses have to hurt both their per- 
petrators and their victims to the 
quick before a determined move is 
made to relieve them. 

The local and national rate dif- 
ferential in newspapers is no excep- 
tion. That has reached proportions 
which are menacing the whole na- 
tional structure of newspaper ad- 
vertising. Newspaper revenues are 
suffering severely; advertiser re- 
sentment is less vocal, but more 
effective in seeking other media 
which are free from rate differen- 
tials; agencies are compelled to 
go after local rates wherever ob- 
tainable; the situation has become 
acute. 

It has been reliably estimated 
that 30 per cent of all national ad- 
vertising in newspapers is now on 
a local basis, and Four A studies 
show an average differential of 
over 40 per cent in dailies, over 58 
per cent in Sunday papers, in all 
cities of 100,000 and up. Those 
figures speak for themselves. They 
are an ominous prophecy of what 
will inevitably happen if something 
is not done to approximate rates 
and give the national advertiser a 
break. 

The pity of it is that injustice to 
the national advertiser and breaking 
faith with the advertising agency 


has not worried the publisher very 
much ; he has listened to such pleas 
by and for his customers with a 
great deal of complacence, and 
done little about it. Of course, 
there have been some notable ex- 
ceptions of far-seeing and con- 
structive-minded papers, very much 
in the minority. 

What is stirring the publishers 
now is the serious menace to their 
own revenues and to the future of 
their business. Resolutions are be- 
ing passed; definitions are being 
made; there is a growing agitation 
to do something and frankly to 
seek a solution. 

That is an excellent sign and a 
healthy condition. Something will 
happen. 

It is therefore critical that a 
sound solution be found, one that 
is based on equity and long-run in- 
terest, rather than on expedience 
and temporary advantage. There 
has been too much of the latter. 
Now let us get down to funda- 
mentals. 

In the first place, we must all 
recognize that this evil has been 
growing over a period of years; 
that its roots go deep into the soil 
of newspaper operation; that radi- 
cal changes might work great 
hardship and defeat the ends which 
we all seek. Secondly, we must 
bear in mind that palliatives won't 
work. Newspaper publishers have 
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When The Baitimore Sun 
Was Youn 


9 
(From an old lithograph) 


THE SUNPAPERS 


OF BALTIMORE 


Morning Evening Sunday 


During the First Three Months, 1935 


GAINED 253,201 LINES 
OF ADVERTISING 


Compared With First Quarter, 1934 





CIRCULATION OF THE SUNPAPERS 
FOR MARCH 


DAILY (M & E) . . 277,880 
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ARE YOU ENTERED 
CHICAGO'S GREAT! 
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Daily in Chicago, one of America’s greatest beauty con- 
@ tests is being staged . . . a contest in which literally 

thousands of cosmetics are in competition with one 
another. Or so it seems:te their sponsors. Such is not the exact 
case, however. Take the Mortons, Mary and daughter Betty, for 
example. They're very able judges of these aspirants for beauty 
honors—but so: far as their decision is concerned, most of the 
contestants are eliminated on sight. Why? Simply because the 
Mortons don’t know anything about these cosmetics. 


The moral is: Cosmetics, perhaps more than any other kind of 
merchandise, need acceptance and a very special kind of faith in 
their efficacy. In a word, they need—ADVERTISING. Which 
brings us to another point: -To whom should they be advertised? 
Common sense says—to young, alert AMERICAN women — 
mothers and daughters, like Mary and Betty Morton, who take 
pride in their appearance, who spend-time and intelligence in 
harmonizing their clothes and their cosmetics. It is in this kind 
of circulation that the. American specializes, by its general 
editorial content, by its ‘three brilliant pages devoted especially 
to women’s interests and by an intelligent, un-prissy approach to 
all modern problems. 


There can be no question about the American’s control of 
Chicago’s young, most active market. This market has been built 
up for years. Today it is the most responsive audience in Chicago. 
Proof? Here it is: For 1934 the American gained 1,289,354 
lines of advertising as against a loss of 132,207 lines for the 
second evening paper. Q. E. D. 


CHICAGO 
AMERICAN 


. more Buying Power to you 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Hearst International Advertising Service 
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MORE NEW 
AUTOMOBILES WERE 


SOLD IN DETROIT 
(WAYNE COUNTY) 


IN MARCH THAN IN 
ANY MONTH SINCE 
JUNE, 1929 


NOTE: 89% of all new cars sold 
in Detroit are marketed in those 
city districts in which the Free Press 
reaches approximately two out of 
every three homes. 


The Detroit Free Press 


1881—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1935 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 
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for years been trying to define 
what is local and what is national 
business, and found themselves in 
a quandary ; there are too many 
situations to be covered; and, after 
you cover them, there is too much 
temptation to depart from defini- 
tions none too clear in themselves ; 
Old Man Competition sees a chance 
to put something over without los- 
ing face, and he does a-plenty. 

Of course, it is a good thing to 
distinguish between national and 
local business; they each have 
their place; but it seems like folly 
to depend upon such a definition 
to avoid the inequities and abuses 
which result from a wide differ- 
ential. 


First Step—Bring Rates 
Closer Together 


The issue publishers must face 
and inevitably will have to face 
is approximating the two rates, 
perhaps gradually, but steadily. 
Whether they can or should be 
made identical is for the future to 
decide; at present we need not con- 
sider ultimate events. The first 
thing to do is to take active steps 
to bring the two rates closer to- 
gether. That would be a big ad- 
vance in itself. 

How closely should these rates 
be brought together? 

This might be considered from 
three points of view: (a) the rela- 
tive cost of securing and handling 
each class of business, local and 
national; (b) what each class of 
trafic should equitably bear; (c) 
what will allay resentment, prevent 
confusion, take away incentive of 
the national advertiser to seek local 
rates. In other words, how much 
of a differential can there be 
without obstructing the newspaper 
road to consumers, and consumer 
markets ? 

Opinions might differ as to that 
and as to relative costs. Some 
newspapers have a high cost of 
serving local business; some have 
a high cost of getting and handling 
national business. I know of some 
metropolitan papers whose total 
cost in the latter averages less than 
4 per cent, including all overhead 
and the special rep. Very un- 
usual, of course, but actual. Many 
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papers, on the other hand, pay their 
specials 15 per cent in addition 
to whatever overhead they carry 
themselves. 

Most newspapers apparently do 
not know their relative costs. 

For these reasons, it does not 
seem sound to make cost a sole 
determining factor in the differ- 
ential; it may be influential, but 
should not be decisive. 

It is much sounder to also con- 
sider the needs of each class of 
customer, the one in relation to the 
other. Advertising is keenly com- 
petitive. It is all reaching out for 
the consumer’s dollar, one vying 
with another in being attractive, in 
goods, in appeal and in size of im- 
pression. To enable merit to win, 
as it should win in the interest of 
both its possessor and of the con- 
sumer himself, there should be as 
much equality between advertisers 
as possible in their access to the 
public. Regardless of size, every 
advertiser should have an equal 
chance with every other advertiser, 
to get his message across. He 
should be permitted to do so at a 
fairly equal rate of cost. 

Advertising is not a commodity ; 
it is a business facility, like bank 
credit, transportation, insurance. It 
should be available to all comers 
on a fairly equal basis. Anything 
else would impose unfair competi- 
tior. 


An Injustice to Small 
Retailer 


Thank heaven, the flat rate has 
prevailed in the national field for 
a long time, after years of trouble 
and confusion with quantity dis- 
counts. Why not also in the local 
field? What justice is there in 
granting the large local advertiser, 
say the department store, a much 
lower rate than a small haber- 
dasher who sells identical merchan- 
dise to the consumer at the same 
price? How can he afford it? 
How can he compete? Is it fair? 

From the newspaper’s standpoint, 
is a quantity discount a good thing? 
Does it not tend to restrict a wide- 
spread good-will for the paper 
among hundreds of smaller and 
medium-sized merchants, who find 
it difficult to advertise to advan- 
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tage and hence to grow? Does it 
not result in building up over- 
whelming competition on the part 
of large stores and thus concen- 
trate into a few hands such buy- 
ing power that the paper is liter- 
ally and actually in their hands? 
We have seen some tough battles 
over rates, already too low to yield 
the paper any profit, and some re- 
grettable defeats, simply because 
the paper did not have that wide- 
spread use of itself by many 
diversified merchants who could 
support it while the big fellows 
were threatening to stay out. 


Greatest Menace to Newspaper 
Independence 


In my belief the quantity dis- 
count is the greatest single men- 
ace to newspaper independence and 
profit which has ever been. And 
there is no need for it at all, in my 
opinion, outside perhaps the coun- 
try press. The low rate for volume 
is of doubtful benefit to the stores 
themselves; it leads to waste of 
space and stuffing to earn a rate. | 
have been told by some of the fore- 
most department stores in this 
country that they use much more 
space than they need in order to se- 
cure a low rate, and could do as 
good or better job in materially 
less. I was told by one leading de- 
partment store head that in his 
opinion flat rates would be better 
for him, if also applied to his com- 
petitors. It would stop inequality 
and abuse. It would improve the 
quality of advertising. 

This is essentially a competitive 
problem. Advertisers do not worry 
so much about rates as they do 
about discrimination. They want 
to be as well off as the other fel- 
low. Many of them seek local rates 
in the national field because they 
fear with such rates availahle, the 
other fellow might get them and 
have an advantage. If they were 
not available at all, nobody would 
bother; and everyone would be 
content. 

The space debauch which de- 
partment stores sometimes indulge 
in, to earn a minimum rate, is a dis- 
credit to advertising and a serious 
handicap to the national advertiser 
who cannot afford to match such 
expenditure, even to a minor de- 
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gree. His 200 and 300-line ad, even 
his 600-line ad, gets buried; he 
often has to overspend to make a 
showing, or he quits in despair and 
tries something else. 

The recent suggestion made by a 
number of special representatives 
and by a State publisher as- 
sociation, that the rate be made 
identical for national and local ad- 
vertising in certain selected indus- 
tries, such as automotive, ap- 
pliances, liquor and soaps, might 
operate as an initial approach to 
the ultimate equalization of the 
two rates; but there may be ad- 
vertiser objection to this, especially 
on the part of those who would 
suffer the loss of local rates which 
they had hitherto enjoyed, unless 
national rates are at the same time 
lowered to some extent. 

This sort of equalization, as all 
equalization, should really consist 
of a raising of the local rate and 
a simultaneous lowering of the 
national rate, so that on the whole 
the national advertiser is not pe- 
nalized. How much the one should 
be raised and the other lowered 
is a question for each publisher to 
work out for himself in the inter- 
est of fair play to the advertiser 
and the maintenance of a reason- 
able revenue for himself. 


A New Plane of 
Effectiveness 


A flat rate in both local and na- 
tional fields, with a moderate dif- 
ferential between them, would put 
newspaper advertising on a new 
plane of effectiveness and profit to 
all concerned, in my opinion. News- 
paper revenues would greatly im- 
prove, not merely through a hizher 
average realization per line, but 
also from increased use of the 
medium by an army of moderate 
sized advertisers who now do not 
use the medium or feel that they 
cannot do so with profit. 

And much present-day resent- 
ment of national advertisers unable 
to secure a local rate, would ‘is- 
appear. Agencies would have more 
confidence in the medium, feel less 
confused about its use, know on 
what basis they can place an ac- 
count and whether to expect a com- 
mission on the business. 

Results from national advertising 
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would improve. Nationally branded 
goods would not be handicapped 
by having to compete with un- 
branded merchandise promoted by 
local dealers, at lower rates, often- 
times in the same line of product. 
How great a volume of adver- 
tising has been diverted into other 
media channels because of this 
difficulty, I cannot say, but I believe 
that it runs into millions, to say 
nothing of the millions which do 
not run at all for reasons recited. 


Business Is Based on the 
Confidence of Equity 


Business is much more of an 
ethical problem than is generally 
realized. It is based on equity and 
the confidence which equity in- 
spires. In a market where the 
buyer is king, it is common horse 
sense to serve his interests first as 
a means of best serving your own. 
You cannot get away with any 
thing else. 

From the standpoint of adjust- 
ment and negotiation this problem 
of the rate differential seems com- 
plicated indeed; from the stand- 
point of what is right and equit- 
able, it is as clear as a bell. The 
publisher who is committed to a 
policy of being loyal to those whom 

» serves, cannot go wrong, and I 

i course am speaking of him not 
as a lone individual, but as a group. 
If he will treat his customers with- 
out discrimination and meet their 
competitive needs; if he will give 
the advertiser full value by offer- 
ing him sound circulation; if he 
will be true to his readers by 
guarding them against false or mis- 
leading advertising, his medium I 
believe will prosper as never before 
and his selling cost will shrink to 
much smaller dimensions. 

There is a further loyalty which 
should not be overlooked and that 
is the loyalty of individual news- 
papers to the newspaper field as a 
whole. If this were more keenly 
sensed, it would lead to much less 
destructive competition locally and 
to much greater concern for the 
welfare of newspaper advertising 
as a national medium. 

How much should the differen- 
tial be? The only safe answer is: 
as little as possible, ideally, none at 
all. But we cannot expect’ the 
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ideal, at least not over night. I 
believe that if the differential did 
not exceed 12 per cent to 15 per 
cent, it would not be disturbing. 
That would make the advertiser feel 
he was being fairly dealt with; he 
would not be likely to go after the 
local rate. It would not matter 
much to him whether he went on 
a local basis and either did the 
local advertising himself or had 
his agency do so with a 15 per cent 
imposed on his cost, or went on a 
national basis and thus secured the 
services of his advertising agency. 
This being so, he would in most 
cases naturally prefer the latter 
course, and the agency should be 
content if he did not; if it cannot 
earn 15 per cent in the eyes of its 
client, it may deserve to lose that 
placing. 

The next question is: how shall 
the differential be figured, with 
flat rates in one field and quantity 
discounts in the other? On what 
quantity level should the differen- 
tial be based? It seems to me that 
for the great bulk of advertisers 
25.000 lines would suffice; for 


some it might run up to 100,000 


lines. It would hardly be feasible 
to pit a flat rate against any higher 
volume, such as is used by large 
department stores; that might be 
disastrous to the publisher as long 
as high quantity discounts prevail. 


Let’s Be Content with a 
Substantial Beginning 


Of course agencies would like to 
bring the department store within 
the fold of the moderate differen- 
tial, as much national money is be- 
ing poured through that channel 
at a very low rate; but we cannot 
have all we want or even all we 
need at one jump; we have to be 
mutually considerate of the other 
fellow’s needs ; and be content with 
a substantial beginning. The de- 
partment-store problem may wait 
on events. 

Perhaps the publisher should 
take the position that he sells his 
space for use and not for re-sale. 
That seems entirely sound. How 
practical it would be at this stage 
of reconstruction, is another ques- 
tion I do not feel competent to 
answer. 

This is no easy problem for the 
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publisher. It cannot be solved to 
his immediate profit; it likely will 
involve him in immediate loss. And 
he must make up his mind that a 
temporary loss is better than a 
permanent disaster. Nothing worth 
while can ever be accomplished 
without effort and sacrifice. We all 
have to pay for what we get. 


Revenue Would Improve— 
Net Profit More 


In the end, I firmly believe, the 
publisher’s revenue would much 
improve and his net profits even 
more. There should be a material 
increase in newspaper advertising, 
on the basis of value and merit. It 
stands to reason that if you remove 
some of the rocks and boulders 
and rifts from the highway of 
advertising traffic, there will be 
more of it. But no promises can 
be made and none should be. The 
publisher should put his house in 
order because it is sound to do so, 
and not to tempt more business 
into his columns. The alternative is 
too serious to consider. 

Can the publisher expect agency 
co-operation? Certainly he can. 
With the advertiser’s consent, much 
can be done to favor the sound 
rate structure, other things being 
equal. And there are other ways 
to co-operate. Space buyers can be 
urged to be less impressed by mere 
size of circulation or of linage in 
the local field. The second and 
even third papers should have fair 
and full consideration of their 
merits, regardless of size. Often 
the dominant paper must be used 
to cover a market; sometimes a 
second paper is better suited to the 
advertiser's problem; in all events 
there should be an intelligent ap- 
praisal of merit. The second paper 
in size should not have to feel that 
the only way it can get the busi- 
ness is by offering to take it at a 
local rate. That is the real source 
and beginning of demoralization, 
which eventually infects the dom- 
inant paper, and you have a free 
for all. 

Our space buyers may pay too 
much attention to local linage in 
selecting media; that has some 
merit of course, but it also serves 
to spur the newspaper to get all it 
can sometimes at ridiculous rates, 
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in order to make a showing. That 
evil is more or less on the door- 
step of the space buyer. We 
should do something about that. 

The arguments we often hear 
from publishers to justify a wide 
differential doubtless have a cer- 
tain validity, more or less, but they 
shrink into insignificance in the 
face of a menace like this. The 
situation does not need justifica- 
tion; it needs remedy, along lines 
which will clear the tracks and 
enable business to flow through. 
The reasons assigned for favoring 
the local advertiser are, in my 
opinion, rarely the effective ones; 
they are justification after the fact, 
serve to support action taken on 
quite different grounds. Instead of 
justifying a serious evil, let us 
from now on actively seek a 
remedy for it. 

The real villain in this situation 
is competition. One publisher is 
afraid of what his esteemed con- 
temporary may do, and so he does 
nothing himself. The problem is 
thus largely a local one, in bring- 
ing publishers into harmonious ac- 
tion. There can be no real prog- 
ress without that. 


National Advertising Has a 
Local Significance 


But this problem also has a na- 
tional bearing which may not be 
fully understood. It is one which 
the industry as a whole should study 
and find a solution for. National 
advertising is not a local matter; 
it is nation-wide or at least regional 
in its scope. No advertiser can use 
a single city or even a scattered 
chain of cities; he has to cover a 
market; and if there are too many 
bad spots in other localities the 
good localities suffer ; the campaign 
fails to go out. Atlanta is directly 
interested in the rate structures of 
Cleveland and Buffalo and Chi- 
cago, and vice versa. They should 
jointly study a common menace. 

In my opinion, a national com- 
mittee should be appointed of in- 
fluential newspaper men, to study 
the rate differential, the extent of 
the evil, its causes and effects, and 
possible cures. It should also de- 
velop some sound philosophy of 
rate making, in relation to dif- 
ferentials, for the guidance of 
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newspaper publishers all over the 
country, who of course would 
make their own rates and establish 
their own rate levels, but could 
build for themselves some logical 
basis instead of the hit or miss 
and chaotic way of making rates 
which now prevails. 

The findings of such a commit- 
tee should be very influential, and 
give to local effort the background 
-_ sponsorship of the industry it- 
self. 

It is difficult to get newspaper 
publishers to work together in any 
competitive matter, but in so grave 
a situation they may wish to do 
so, and thus put their medium on 
a level with others which are na- 
tionally organized and can act as a 
unit. 

I believe it is the duty of agencies 


+ 
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as a group to oppose a wide rate 
differential in newspapers or any 
misapplying of local rates to na- 
tional business, because we repre- 
sent the national advertiser and are 
bound to protect him against local 
discrimination or discrimination 
among national advertisers them- 
selves, 

As individual agencies, we of 
course are bound to secure for our 
client the lowest rate and best terms 
available to anyone. But we should 
not forget that most of our clients 
cannot secure a local rate, and the 
more low-rate business there is, 
the higher is likely to go the na- 
tional rate, to maintain newspaper 
revenue; in other words, the bulk 
of our clients pay in the end, for 
concessions granted to the rela- 
tively few. 


+ 


David Marcus Retires 


ON July 1 David Marcus, busi- 


ness manager and treasurer of 
Printers’ INK Publications since 
1919, will retire 
from active 
full-time con- 
nection with the 
company. He 
will, however, 
remain in a con- 
sulting capacity 
so that the 
specialized 
knowledge 
which he has 
gained over 
many years will 
still be at the 
disposal of the 
Publications. 


Printers’ INK 


+ 


Form Roberts and Reimers, Inc. 

Roberts and Reimers, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, has been formed with offices 
at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. i- 
cers are: Melvern H. Roberts, presi- 
dent and treasurer; L. Kohler, vice- 
president; and Robert P. Reimers, sec- 
retary. For the last five years, Mr. 
Roberts has been executive vice-presi- 
dent of Kerr, McCarthy and Roberts, 
Inc. For the last four years, Mr. Rei- 
mers has been account executive and art 
director of Kerr, McCarthy and Rob- 
erts, Inc. 


Mr. Marcus has been identified 
with Printers’ INK since its. own- 
ership by the founder, George P. 
Rowell. He started in as an office 
boy thirty-four years ago and, as 
he worked up _ successively to 
higher positions, has had a great 
deal to do with the growth and 
development of the two publica- 
tions. 

His service has been particu- 
larly valuable to the company be- 
cause of his accurate knowledge of 
the manufacturing end as well as 
of financial affairs and business 
promotion. Printers’ INK is glad 
that it will still have the benefit 
of his experience and sound judg- 
ment in the various phases of pub- 
lishing that he knows so well. 


+ 


Typographic Jury Named 

H. J. Higdon, Taylor Poore and A. 
B. Southworthy have been appointed as 
the jury for the exhibition of Chicago 
fine printing sponsored by the Society 
of Typographic Arts of that city. En- 
tries, which include books, booklets, 
broadsides, announcements, direct-mail 
advertising, packages, posters, letterheads 
and newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments, are due April 20. The exhibi- 
tion will open at the Newberry Library 
early in May. 
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Agents Work and Play 


Commission and Local-National Rate Problems Get Attention 
at Four A’s Annual Convention 


AGENCY compensation and the 
newspaper rate differential 
were the two main subjects for dis- 
cussion at the eighteenth annual 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies last 
week in White Sulphur Springs; 
W. Va. 

It was in closed session that these 


Raymond Rubicam 


subjects were considered. Further- 
more, anybody who has _ been 
around President John Benson and 
Executive Secretary Frederic R. 
Gamble very much knows that a 
closed session in the Four A’s 
means a closed session. It is there- 
fore not in order to outline the 
discussion here—nor even to give 
the name of the magazine man who 
used the plainest kind of language 
in dealing with the agency com- 
mission issue or the names of the 
two prominent newspaper men who 
were the center of.a hot two-hour 
consideration of the local and na- 
tional rate problem. 

It is breaking no confidence, 
though, to relate that real progress 
was made in both directions—prog- 


ress that gives promise of eventual 
peace on these two troubled issues. 

It was the consensus of opinion 
that the A. N. A. study, taking 
issue with the Young report, had 
done the Four A’s very little, if 
any harm. It was said that certain 
advertisers who were at first led to 
believe after reading the A. N. A. 
report that rebating was morally 
and legally sound, are now again 
getting their feet upon terra firma. 
It was further said that the recent 
Four A analysis of the A. N. A. 
study had been favorably received 
and that no serious adverse com- 
ments had come from advertisers. 

Significant indeed was the em- 
phatic declaration of the agents, 
officially and otherwise, that rebat- 
ing in any form could not possibly 
be condoned and that the publisher 
has a perfect right to develop his 
own business in the most effective 
way he knows about—which up to 
now happens to be the agency com- 
mission method. 

The agents were considerably 
cheered as they noted the tangible 
evidence of stiffened opposition on 
the part of media owners to all 
efforts to undermine the commis- 
sion system. 

It was recognized, though, that 
neither advertisers nor publishers, 
taking them as a whole, really 
understand what the agency com- 
mission system is and how it works. 
The publisher as a class is satis- 
fied with the commission’s practical 
workings but is not inclined to 
study the theoretical side of the 
question. Advertisers, too, accept 
the commission as a trade consid- 
eration without actually under- 
standing the thing from which they 
gain considerable benefit in actual 
practice. 

One difficult problem for the 
agents, growing out of this situa- 
tion, is the fact that the chief oper- 
ating officers of companies which 
desire advertising are not ac- 
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quainted with the ins and outs of 
the commission system—and thus 
are likely to be influenced unduly 
by those who are holding out for 
the A. N. A. side of the argument. 

How this obstacle should be 
overcome was considered. A com- 
mittee is studying the subject and 
Printers’ INK hopes to reveal the 
entire story when the revelations 
can be made in order and without 
any breach of confidence. 

A topic which received major 
consideration had to do with the 
agency’s problem of getting ade- 
quate pay on radio talent. 
dressing himself to this issue, 
Chester J. La Roche, president of 
Young & Rubicam, put his agency 
on record as endorsing commission 
on talent. 

The problem has been made per- 
plexing, he said, because 15 per 
cent on talent, in addition to the 
commission on time allowed by the 
broadcasting companies, seems to 
be like a double charge. Actually, 
however, 15 per cent on time is 
generally 744 per cent on the entire 
radio appropriation. This is so 
because the usual radio appropria- 
tion is split fifty-fifty between time 
and talent. Therefore, Mr. 
Roche explained, if the agency’s 
entire income is to be derived from 
commission on time alone, it is 
equivalent to asking that radio 
campaigns be handled at about half 
as much as magazine campaigns. 

After his analysis of the prob- 
lem, accompanied by case studies 


In ad-~ 
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E. D. Hill 


to justify the soundness of com- 
mission on talent, he declared the 
answer to the question of an 
agency’s radio charges is an indi- 
vidual one. It must be settled by 
each agency, he said, according to 
the kind of business it is trying 
to build and the viewpoints and 
purposes of the client it is trying 
to serve. 

During the discussion of the na- 
tional-local rate problem, it was 
revealed that at present about 30 
per cent of all national advertising 
in newspapers is being placed at a 
local rate—an alarming increase of 
about 10 per cent in five years. 

From information received from 
newspaper publishers, it was re- 
vealed that there is no little appre- 
hension over this situation, which 
is becoming steadily more aggra- 
vating. 

The agents were practically 
united in the thought that adver- 
tising agencies should now exert 
themselves to the absolute limit to 
help publishers do something about 
this thing—now that the publishers 
are very much in the mood for 
such action. It was suggested that 
one important step toward a solu- 
tion would be the formation of a 
national committee of leading 
newspaper publishers to study the 
situation scientifically and im- 
partially and to develop a sound 
philosophy of rate making as be- 
tween national and local. It was 
said that if the agents would be 
united in advocating such a plan 
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the publishers would be in a mood 
to listen and perhaps some tangible 
good would result. 

It was declared that the adver- 
tising agents were entirely within 
their rights in opposing the rate 
differential or any misapplication 
of local rates to national business. 
And while the agents are of course 
bound to secure for their clients 
the lowest rate and best terms 
available, they must remember that 
the more low-rate business there 
is, the higher goes the national rate 
—and that the bulk of their clients 
pay handsomely in the end for con- 
cessions made to the relative few. 

At the open session six headliner 
speeches were made as follows: 

By Arthur H. Kudner, “Strategy 
and Statesmanship of Advertis- 
ing”; by J. Stirling Getchell, 
“Making Advertisements” ; by Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney, “The 
Last Magic”; by Roy S. Durstine, 
“The Agency’s Responsibility To- 
day”; by William C. McKeehan, 
Jr., “Advertising Opportunities in 
the Federal Housing Program”, 
and by Mrs. Anna Steese Richard- 
son, “What Women Think of Ad- 
vertising.” 

At the annual dinner the speakers 
were Arthur Brisbane and Charles 
F. Kettering. They had a little fun 
with the agents and assembled ad- 
vertisers and seemed to enjoy 
themselves as much as did their 
hearers. 

The convention was planned for 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday so 
that the members and their many 
guests could enjoy the Greenbrier 
Hotel’s golf facilities. But rain 
intervened. A few hardy souls did 
make the rounds, however. Most 
of the social events centered around 
the annual dinner which was pre- 
ceded by an official cocktail party. 

The Washington Post and the 
Charleston Gazette made much of 
the convention. The Post had a 
corps of staff writers on the job 
and sent down each morning copies 
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of the paper containing entire 
pages of pictures and descriptive 
matter. 

Here are the newly elected of- 
ficers of the Association: 

Chairman of the Board, Ray- 
mond Rubicam, chairman of the 
board, Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
New York; vice-president, Maurice 
Needham, president, Needham, 
Louis and Brorby, Inc., Chicago; 
secretary, William Benton, chair- 
man of the board, Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., New York; treasurer, 
E. DeWitt Hill, vice-president, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York. 

The following were elected new 
board members-at-large : 

Arthur H. Kudner, president, 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc., 
New York; Gilbert Kinney, vice- 
president, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York; Guy C. 
Smith, treasurer, Brooke, Smith 
& French, Detroit. 

New members of the Executive 
Board representing Councils are 
elected as follows: New York 
Council, Paul Cornell, president, 
Geyer-Cornell Company, Inc., New 
York; New England Council, 
H. B. Humphrey, chairman of the 
board, H. B. Humphrey Company, 
Boston; Atlantic Council, R. S. 
Simpers, president, The Simpers 
Company, Philadelphia; Western 
Council, Merle Sidener, president, 
Sidener, Van Riper & Keeling, Inc., 
Indianapolis. 

President John Benson continues 
in office as does Executive Secre- 
tary Frederic R. Gamble. 

Six members of the Executive 
Board continue to serve unexpired 
terms: Henry Eckhardt, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., New York; H. T. 
Ewald, Campell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit; G. Lynn Sumner, The 
G. Lynn Sumner Cmpany, Inc., 
New York; W. C. D’Arcy, D’Arcy 
Advertising Company, St. Louis; 
J. M. Dawson, Tracy-Locke-Daw- 
son, Inc., New York; F. B. Ryan, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York. 


. 


Directs Lorate Advertising 

Walter P. Susslin, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Vince Laboratories, 
is now associated with the Lorate Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, in a similar 
capacity. ' 
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This series of “reason why” ddvertisements is 
being run to help advertising agents and adver- 
tising managers get appropriations OK&d today. BRrcion Meth 
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“Hand-made” sales are as slow 
and costly as hand-made products. 
A “hand-made” sales department 
can't be expected to keep a modern 
U production plant busy. 











VERTISING is to your sales department what the machine 
tool is to your production plant. 


eftising makes your salesmen more effictent—by finding 
pects for them, opening doors for them, keeping their 
pmers interested in your product and your sales story. 


ettising turns out a standard product—a sales story that’s 
ys up to your specifications, that you’re always proud to 
your name to. 


etising brings economy to selling—reaches buyers in the 
s, wherever they are, more regularly and at lower cost than 
onal contact can hope to do it. 


* * * * 


ou sell to business or industry, the McGraw-Hill Publica- 
are your sales department's most efficient tools. They'll 
your sales story to the key men in “Industry’s 12 Major 
ets’ —with a minimum of waste circulation. Put them 
ork for your company—NOW! | ¢ 


~ 3 


RAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Is This a Premium? 


Zain-Eppy, INc. 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


The bread wrapper is an adver- 
tising medium. It is so much cir- 
culation, paid for, and the wise 
baker imprints on his wrapper 
such copy and illustration decora- 
tion as will influence sales. The 
wrapper has unusual opportunity 
to serve as a sales builder. 

Not to take advantage of this 
opportunity is an economic and 
sales waste. 

An excellent example of a bread 
wrapper taking full opportunity of 
its medium is our Comic Strip 
Bread Wrapper. Four different 
comic strips are imprinted on the 
sides of the wrapper—and the 
comics change every day, just like 
in the newspapers. 

NRA has ruled that the sale of 
bread in a wrapper bearing a serial 
comic strip printed on it is a vio- 
lation of Article VII, Section 6 
of the baking industry code. This 
provision prohibits the use of pre- 
miums. 

But, we ask, is it a premium? 
Has a fair and proper interpre- 
tation been made? 

It is a matter of record, on two 
occasions, where President Roose- 
velt issued proclamations freeing 
up advertising novelties and special- 
ties from all restraint in the normal 
and usual promotion of busi- 
ness. Speaking from thirty years’ 
of experience, the editor of Bunt- 


+ 


Millinery Paper Resumes 

Publication of The Illustrated Mil- 
liner, New York, is being resumed in 
July under the name of The Illustrated 

Milliner and Ensemble, through a new 
corporation now peers | formed by Gros- 
venor K. Glenn, publisher of the maga- 
zine for many years. 

o . . 


Rankin Appointed 
The General Commercial Acceptance 
Comoany, New York, has appointed the 
H. Rankin Company as advertising 
at, 


ing’s Novelty Mart says, “Comic 
Strip Bread Wrappers are strictly 
advertising novelties and not pre- 
miums in any sense whatsoever.” 
Here, then, is another interpreta- 
tion relating to our wrapper. Which 
is the correct interpretation? 
The premium interpretation of 
NRA? The advertising nov- 
elty interpretation of Mr. Bunting? 
Who can help us draw the line of 
differentiation between these con- 
tentions? Who can help us sup- 
port our contention to NRA that 
our wrapper is an advertising 
novelty and as such, free of their 
restriction? 

Interpretations on the matter go 
even further. An _ advertising 
friend advances the opinion that 
our wrapper is neither a premium 
nor an advertising novelty. “It is 
a packaging improvement, much 
like the Post Toasties Mickey 
Mouse cutouts and other such 
packages. Since when,” he asks, 
“does a design decoration become a 
premium ?” 

Because members of the adver- 
tising fraternity work with pre- 
miums, advertising novelties and 
packaging improvements, we shall 
consider it a favor to hear from 
advertising people voicing their 
interpretations relative to our 
comic strip wrapper. 

Because we are preparing an ap- 
peal from the NRA ruling, we seek 
information, guidance and support 
in our contention that NRA erred. 


SAMUEL B. Eppvy. 
a. 


Ralls Heads Pressure Castings, Inc. 


Geor H. Ralls, formerly head of 
the Gabriel Company, Cleveland, and, 
more recently, director of sales of the 
parts division of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, has vestguedl to return to 
Cleveland as president of Pressure Cast- 


ings, Inc. 
eee 


Has Monite Account 


The Monite Company, St. Louis, moth 
proofing product and service, has ap- 
pointed the Ridgway Company, St. Louis, 
to direct its XK. ee account. News- 
papers will used 
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All Reading Is Voluntary 


And Advertising Should Be Written So That the Reader Will 
Want to Buy What You’re Writing About 


By Spencer Vanderbilt 


Secretary, Sun Advertising Company 


R. T. HARRY THOMPSON 

had some good stuff in that 
Voluntary Readership article of his 
in Printers’ INK for March 21. 
But it’s quite discouraging, after 
all we’ve been through lately, to 
keep running into that old wheeze 
about how advertising pages must 
compete with editorial pages and 
vice versa. 

That idea was pretty hot stuff 
some twenty years ago, but now it’s 
my opinion that we old-timers still 
keep dishing it out just to make 
young fellows think they have to 
work harder. At the risk of mor- 
tally offending everybody over 
eighty, I venture to state in my 
clear, ringing tenor, that advertis- 
ing does not compete with the edi- 
torial pages for the reader’s inter- 
est—and furthermore, that trying 
so to compete is a great and need- 
less waste of advertising effort. 

Of course, it’s generally true 
that nobody wants to read your 
ad, and it’s generally true that 
everybody wants to read the edi- 
torial matter. But the only com- 
petition your advertising has to 
meet is the competition of the 
reader’s total lack of natural desire 
to read any advertising at all. And 
that’s real competition—much stiffer 
than any mythical competition with 
the editorial pages. you can 
meet the first, you'll take the other 
in your stride. 

Mr. Thompson lays particular 
emphasis on the importance of hav- 
ing headlines compete with the edi- 
torial matter, and to illustrate his 
point, he quotes from two piano 
ads. 

One bears the caption, “Within 
a Budding Grove.” Aside from 
having nothing to do with a piano 
or even with music, this headline 


doesn’t come near justifying Mr. 
Thompson’s contention. It’s a cinch 
the editor of the publication would 
never accept a story with such a 
flabby title as that—at least, not 
without changing the title to some- 
thing like “Lucy's Night in a 
Budding Grove.” 

Mr. Thompson then quotes the 
lead paragraph of the ad, which 
starts off with this amazing mis- 
statement : “In that Arcadian wood- 
land where children dwell, young 
minds are as pliant and yielding as 
green young trees.” Imagine an 
exhausted mother reading such 
tripe as that, after an hour’s strug- 
gle to get Junior to go to bed when 
he wanted to go out and play with 
the hydrant. I have yet to meet a 
“pliant and yielding” child mind; 
and I have yet to meet anybody 
who has met one. 


Childish Fingers Have Appeal— 
but Not on a Piano 


The caption for the second ad, 
“Song at Morning,” isn’t so bad, 
but the whole thing is pretty awful. 
A lovely little girl is seated at the 
piano, and you have the horrible 
feeling that she’s going to play 
something. I don’t believe that I’m 
an unnatural husband and father ; I 
dearly love the little tots—but I 
also love music. Groping, childish 
fingers have a certain appeal, true 
—but not on the keyboard. If 
you've ever listened to a seven- 
year-old practicing for two hours— 
or even half an hour—you’ll admit 
that you’ve often hoped that song 
at morning might be followed by 
death in the afternoon. 

With the same astounding igno- 
rance of child life that character- 
ized the first ad, this second one 
goes on to say, “To a child all 
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Balhtul sates Mf 23% sence 
Jfodlook adds book-lenglh novel 


There has been some congestion in most fam- 
ilies since Redbook thickened up its magazine 
with a $2.00 book-length novel every issue. 
Naturally, it’s hard to print a full magazine, then 
add to it a 50,000-word book, without increas- 
ing the reading time per individual. And when 
these first-run novels are by Vicki Baum, Sir 
Philip Gibbs, Hugh Walpole and such, Redbook 
is on the reading shelf for months. A magazine 
that’s as valuable as a book doesn’t get thrown 
away. When you advertise in Redbook, your 
advertisement is thumbed over and over again. 
Your advertisement is seen by the whole family, 
husbands and wives as well. You can tell your 
story to women, for example, four for a penny, 
husbands free. For $1,740 your page goes to 
725,000 families. Your advertisement is seen 


more and worth more in Redbook. 


REDBOOK— the magazine plus a book-length novel 











things are lovely.” That, flatly, is 
dead wrong. It doesn’t make any 
sense at all. A sweet and darling 
thought, perhaps—but utter boloney. 
Everybody to whom that ad is 
meant to appeal, knows that even 
the happiest, healthiest child is 
acutely miserable a very fair per- 
centage of the time. Mother makes 
little Roscoe take his electric train 
out of the living-room when com- 
pany’s coming for cocktails ; Daddy 
won't let little Gracie play with 
his glasses. But there’s no need 
to go on for page after page to 
list just a fraction of all the things 
which are decidedly not lovely to 
children. So I'll just ask, how 
about an enema?—and let it go at 
that. 
The piano advertisement that 
stopped me was captioned: “The 
New Steinway Accelerated Action.” 
No mention of a budding grove 
there. And this ad reads: “... in 
the opinion of teachers, artists, 
musicians generally, it is not too 
much to say that Accelerated Ac- 
tion alters completely all previous 
conceptions of piano sensitivity! 
Briefly, the new Steinway Acceler- 
ated Action permits an incredibly 
swift response to the most delicate 
touch. All playing is more precise, 
technically more accurate, and re- 
quires less effort of student and 
accomplished musician alike.” 
Maybe I sound just too cruel, 
but I’m a prospect for that instru- 
ment, and that ad made me one. 
And the same appeal would make 
me want that piano for my chil- 
dren, too. : ' 
To be more constructive, let’s 
carry this thing on a bit. In the 
following headline suggestions, 
No. 1 in each case is in the “bud- 
ding grove” tradition. No. 2 is a 
headline planned to interest you in 
buying the piano. 


. Under the Lilac Bush. 
. The G Minor Ballade Made Easy. 


1 

2 

1. Tune at Twilight. ‘ 

2. Now Try That Arpeggio at the 
End of Chopin’s E Minor Waltz. 


. When Baby Smiles. 
. A Trill of Four More Notes per 
Second. 


. It’s Tulip Time in Tulsa. 


Ne 
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2. Play the Minute Waltz in 58 
Seconds. 


When a piano manufacturer has 
something as revolutionary as ac- 
celerated action appears to be, he 
ought to talk about it. If he hasn't, 
if his piano is just a piano, it still 
might be more profitable to talk 
about the instrument than to pub- 
lish treatises on wisteria, trailing 
arbutus, and the proper feeding of 
infants. 

Now, just for fun, suppose ad- 
vertising does have to compete with 
editorial matter. What of it? 
There’s a goodly portion of dreary 
editorial matter in almost every 
publication you pick up. But lis- 
tening to the adherents of the 
advertisements-must-compete-with- 
editorial-matter school, you’d think 
that every editorial contribution 
was another Christmas Carol. 

Everything Mr. Thompson says 
about voluntary readership applies 
to the editorial pages, too. Nobody 
has to read anything in any publi- 
cation—and he won't read it if it 
doesn’t interest him. Of course, 
the editorial content is the reason 
why he buys the publication, and 
he’s got to read some of it if he 
wants his money’s worth—but 
there’s no other obligation to make 
him read even a newly discovered 
Sherlock Holmes story. 

Consider department-store adver- 
tising—advertising that has to sell 
the goods, and within a very few 
hours after it runs. This copy 
makes no attempt to compete with 
the news columns. A headline like 
“Skinner’s Pure-dye Crepe” isn’t 
meant to compete with “Child of 
Three Slays Mother of Seven.” 
It’s meant to sell Skinner’s Pure- 
dye Crepe. 

The outstanding elements of a 
department-store ad are a picture 
of the product, the name of the 
product, the price of the product, 
and the name of the store selling 
the product. You can talk about 
poetry and rhythm and headlines 
that sing and “Somewhere West of 
Laramie,” but the best headline 
ever written is still “Gents’ Socks 
10 Cents.” 

Sometimes, in my intolerant old 
age, I think every agency copy 
writer ought to be made to serve 
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time in a department store. He'd 
soon learn that newspaper space 
is a bit too valuable to be taken 
up with odes to budding groves. 
And there would be no song at 
morning, if the ad he wrote for 
last night’s paper didn’t sell its 
quota of Toidey Seats for Tiny 
Tots. 

So don’t worry about making 
your ads compete with editorial 
matter. Make your ad straight- 
forward and to the point, and then 
the reader won’t get mad because 
you tried to fool him into. thinking 
it’s a page from Paradise Lost or 
The Rover Boys on Land and Sea. 
Let’s have less woodland dells and 
more accelerated action. 


+ 


Kellstadt Heads Cleveland Bureau 


Charles H. Kellstadt, general man- 
ager of Sears, Roebuck & Company, at 
Cleveland, has been elected president of 
the Better Business Bureau of Cleve- 
land. J. A. Schafer, Schafer-Shur 
Coal Company, has been elected vice- 
president; C. E. Stansbury, Cleveland 
Trust Company, treasurer. William M. 
Farrar was re-elected secretary-manager. 

o . e 


Harrington to Hollywood 


Thomas F. Harrington, of Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., New York, has been 
transferred to Hollywood to take charge 
of the agency’s radio programs emanat- 
ing from the Pacific Coast. His first as- 
signment is the supervision of Jell-O 


broadcasts. 
“Sh 


Herbert C. Erhard Advanced 


Herbert C. Erhard has been appointed 
eneral sales manager of the Standard 
as Equipment Corporation, New York. 
He has been assistant general sales 
manager for the last four years and 
succeeds J. F. movan, who is now 
with Williams & Saylor, Inc., New York 


agency. 
eee 


Directs Studebaker Sales 


Louis K. Manley, manager of 
branches for the Studebaker Corporation 
of America, South Bend, Ind., has 
been appointed general sales manager. 
He formerly was dean of the School 
of Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

. + . 


New Radio Station 

_ Vincent I. Kraft, who has been active 
in Seattle broadcasting, is directing the 
opening of Station KINY, Juneau, 
Alaska, which will release its inaugural 
program in May. 
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But if you still feel that you 
must compete with the editorial 
pages, it will cheer you up to real- 
ize that that’s by no means as hard 
as it sounds. If you want to make 
the problem really tough, look at 
it this way: Here’s a crusty old 
bird who has worn Arrow Collars 
for ninety years, to his entire sat- 
isfaction. Now write a headline 
and some copy that will make him 
immediately switch to Frump Col- 
lars. Look at it in that light, and 
you'll agree that competing with 
the editorial pages is a cinch. And 
you'll probably decide that advertis- 
ing is so difficult that you'd better 
not try it at all. But fortunately, 
it’s not quite that hard. 


+ 


Hatch Returns to Hurley 


A. B. Hatch, formerly sales manager 
in Chicago of the Hurley Machine Com- 
pany, Thor washers and ironers, has 
returned to the company as Eastern 
sales manager, with headquarters in 
New York. During the last few years 
he has been New England manager of 
the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company 
and, more recently, with the Frigidaire 


Corporation. 
> >. 


“National County” Starts 


National County, a monthly magazine 
devoted. to county government, started 
publication at Chicago with an April 
issue, It is published by the Ameri- 
can County Publishing Company, with 
offices in the Hotel La Salle. Allen D. 
Albert is editor. . 


Plans Brassiere Campaign 


An extensive campaign in newspapers, 
rotogravure and magazines is planned 
for the Fan Brassiere and its other prod- 
ucts, according to the Model Brassiere 
Company, Inc., New York. Donahue & 
Coe, Inc., New York, is handling the 
campaign. 

eee 


New Vancouver Agency 


C. A. Allen Heeney has organized an 
advertising business under his own name 
with offices in the Province Building, 
Vancouver, B. C. He was Western 
manager of the former MacDonald, Pet- 
tis & Might, Ltd., advertising agency. 

>. >. . 


Has Insurance Accounts 

_ The advertising accounts of the Con- 
tinental ty Company and the 
Continental Assurance Company, i 
cago, have been placed with the J. L. 
Sugden Advertising Company, of that 
city. 
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HE WINDOW DRESSER 


OU call yourself a window 

dresser? You’re fired! 

at window won’t sell dresses. Or 
puse furnishings either!” 
(This is what any department store 
mager would say about such a win- 
y. And you can apply the same prin- 

to advertising display in magazines.) 
Ensemble selling, like displayed 
ith like, as a merchandising idea is 
ell established. 
Department stores show like with 

in window displays, in store ar- 
gement, in advertisements. 
Newspapers sort like with like to 
fryone’s profit. Witness the food 
ges, the amusement pages, the 
hion pages, the men’s pages. 
Among magazines, McCall’s is first 
turning this selling help to the ad- 
ttiser’s advantage. By combining 

magazines in one, McCall’s uses 

yle and beauty editorial to make 
yle and beauty advertising more 
ofitable. Homemaking editorial 
tter makes food advertising more 
pfitable. Fiction and news articles 
McCall’s puts the reader in the 


mood to respond to romantic appeals 
and pleasure merchandise. 
Your advertising in McCall’s is 
correctly timed to match her mood. 
It is easier to take advantage of her 
desires than to try to change them. 


LOOK AT MACY’S “SOUTH SHOP” for an 
example of persuasive ensemble selling. Is ma- 
dame going South? Related displays lead her 
skillfully from dresses to hats, from shoes and 
stockings to purses and parasols. She finds the 
whole array keyed to her mood, even to bathing 
suit, sunburn cream and cosmetics. By com- 
bination, each item makes its neighbor more 
attractive, creating a buying mood where none 
before existed. This same principle is used in 
McCall’s Magazine. Combining editorial and 
advertising of related appeal creates more in- 
tensive buying activity. 


STYLE & BEAUTY 
BEAUTY AIDS - COSMETICS - PERFUMES 
HOSIERY - UNDERWEAR - CLOTHES 

HOMEMAKING 
FOOD - DRUGS - ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
CHILDREN'S NEEDS - HOUSEFURNISHINGS 

FICTION & NEWS 


TRAVEL» CIGARETTES - CAMERAS 
AUTOMOBILES - BOOKS - INSURANCE 





Repeat Sales 


Taking a Lesson from Dated Coffee, Parcheesi Is Banded and 
Sales Are Boosted 350 Per Cent 


By L. K. Anderson 


Sales and Advertising Manager, Selchow & Righter Company 


THE product is old and well es- 
tablished. It’s a staple item 
and sales each year show a grad- 
ual but healthy increase. Is there 
some way—and is it wise—to try 
to stimulate sales on such a prod- 
uct a little faster up to the speed 
that the average sales manager 
likes to see—especially when it’s 
a product you don’t dare to change 
much ? 

This is a problem we continu- 
ally face in promoting the sale of 
Parcheesi, a game which has been 
on the market for seventy years 
and which today is a staple item 
in almost every toy and game de- 
partment in the country. We be- 
lieve there is a way and the an- 
swer lies, not in trying to change 
the product itself, but by freshen- 
ing up its presentation with a new 
idea occasionally. 

We first tried to build up sales 
on Parcheesi by extending the 
number of editions—that is by 
bringing out, in addition to the 
accepted $1 set, more elaborate 
sets to sell for $2 and $3. That 
helped some. 

Then we tried extending the 
market by introducing Club Par- 
cheesi—the same game with a new 
set of rules to appeal more to 
adults—offering this new version 
in addition, of course, to the old 
and accepted game. This helped 
sales materially at a time when 
bridge and other modern diversions 
were making a bid for the game 
market. 

Recently we brought out the 
Ed Wynn game called “The Fire 
Chief.” Here was another oppor- 
tunity to present Parcheesi in a 
different and refreshing fashion— 
again not by changing it, but by 
coupling it with “The Fire Chief” 


56 


in a nation-wide contest. We of- 
fered prizes for the best letter on 

“Which game I like best”—with 
Ed Wynn rooting in our promo- 
tion pieces for “The Fire Chief” 
and Graham MacNamee boosting 
Parcheesi. Again Parcheesi sales 
took a nice jump. 

But it remained until this year 
for us to hit upon an idea that may 
solve our problem for some time 
to come. We took a lesson from 
“dated” coffee and are now offer- 
ing “Banded Parcheesi,” behind 
which we are putting a national 
prize contest each month, thus 
_—s the game always “new and 
resh 

Although this idea was intro- 
duced a little over three months 
ago, sales have increased 350 per 
cent already, with the Toy Fair, 
the game season and Christmas 
business still ahead to increase sales 
still further for this year. 


Simplicity a Virtue of 
the Plan 

One of the chief virtues of the 
new idea is its simplicity. Depart- 
ment stores and other outlets for 
games are too busy to enter into 
the spirit of any promotion that is 
too complicated. What we are do- 
ing is this: First, we have wrapped 
each Parcheesi board with a band 
and on this band we have printed 
the details of a “Parcheesi Prize- 
a-Month Jingle Contest,” offering 
eight cash prizes ranging from $25 
to $2 each month for the best 
jingles containing the word Par- 
cheesi submitted by new  pur- 
chasers of the game. 

In order to enter the contest, 
the contestant must purchase a 
new Parcheesi set, he must break 
the seal of the band and must write 
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The game, lying on a 

counter, tells the 

whole contest story on 
its band 


the jingle on the back of the band 
and mail it to us. 

Prominently featured on the 
band is the suggestion that the 
purchaser of the game give a Par- 
cheesi party at which each of the 
four players may write a jingle 
on the back of the band and send 
it in. This contest gives us a chance 
to play up, like a slogan, the idea 
of “Two games in one—double the 
fun.” 


The feature that has made this 
contest so acceptable to the trade 
is that the game itself, lying on 
a counter, tells the whole story of 
the contest on its wrapper, which 
also acts as a “stopper” to passing 


customers. It involves no effort 
on the part of anyone in the store 
—no literature or rules to hand 
out—no questions to answer—no 
entrance blanks to sign. 

We have also devised a very 
simple counter and window dis- 
play which sets right on a Par- 
cheesi board, gives a sample jingle 
and announces the monthly contest. 
Window strips are also provided 
as outside reminders of the con- 
test. 

It may be interesting to mention 
here that Parcheesi for an indefi- 


* 


“Shadoplay” to Discontinue 

After publication of its June issue, 
Shadoplay Magazine, New York, will be 
discontin 
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nite period will be the only game 
that may be banded in this fashion. 
This is possible through the ac- 
ceptance by the Toy Code Author- 
ity of the offer of the Industrial 
Bureau of Design and Registra- 
tion to register trade ideas. It may 
not be common knowledge but this 
Bureau, originally organized to 
protect fabric designs for the tex- 
tile industry, now offers its regis- 
tration facilities to any association 
that will sign up for it. Since the 
toy trade has done so, we have 
availed ourselves of this facility. 

We are planning to sell 1,000,000 
Parcheesi games this year. The 
fact that Parcheesi is the leading 
game in sales in stores for the 
month of February and has climbed 
to this position since the introduc- 
tion of our contest, makes this 
prediction seem easy of fulfilment. 
Chain stores, which have been hard 
outlets to crack, are asking for 
the game while jobbers so far 
have requested over 50,000 circu- 
lars to distribute to dealers. Macy’s 
in New York and other leading 
department stores have featured 
the contest in newspaper advertis- 
ing with results that almost equal 
their Christmas sales. 


+ 


Now Premier Furnace Company 
The Premier Warm Air Heater 

Company, Dowagiac, Mich., has changed 

its name to Premier Furnace Company. 





Multiple Seizures 


Why Bailey Amendments, Makin 
Strengthen Rather 


S.5 Fair to Manufacturer, 
n Weaken It 


By James F. Hoge 


Of the New York Bar 


ON April 8, the Senate adopted 

amendments to S. 5  pro- 
posed by Senator Bailey. These 
amendments transferred the lan- 
guage “if it is dangerous to health 
under the conditions of use pre- 
scribed in the labeling or adver- 
tising thereof” from the section on 
adulterated drugs to the section on 
misbranding; and amended Sec. 
711(a) to limit seizures in cases 
of misbranding to a single action, 
except when the article is so mis- 
branded as to render it imminently 
dangerous to health, and, further, 
to permit removal of the action 
for trial to a jurisdiction of rea- 
sonable proximity to the residence 
of the manufacturer. 

These amendments corrected 
vicious features of Senate 5. Re- 
putable manufacturers have con- 
sistently endorsed extending food 
and drug legislation to encompass 
practically all forms of misbrand- 
ing—not only to forbid false and 
misleading branding, but to require 
informative branding. They have 
maintained, however, that in leg- 
islation extended to include so 
comprehensive a scope, the en- 
forcement provisions should be 
such as to permit a hearing be- 
fore drastic discretionary proce- 
dure by bureau officials which 
might have the effect of destroy- 
ing their businesses. 

The effect of the amendments 
offered by Senator Bailey and 
adopted by the Senate is nothing 
more nor less than that. Neverthe- 
less, propaganda for reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which they 
were adopted leaves the impres- 
sion that the bill has been “emas- 
culated.” That is quite as mis- 
leading as the deception which 
Senate 5 professes to prohibit. 


First, the amendments are rep- 
resented as denying to the De- 
partment of Agriculture the same 
unrestricted power of seizure as 
it has under the present law 
whereby, on “permission by the 
court,” it may take off the mar- 
ket immediately any food or drug 
“deemed” dangerous to the public 
health. 

That is erroneous. The amend- 
ments do not limit or prevent sei- 
zures of adulterated goods. They 
prevent advertising being  con- 
strued as adulteration. And, under 
the existing law, the Department 
does not have power to take off 
the market immediately any food 
or drug which it deems dangerous. 
It has power to institute seizures 
of foods and drugs which are adul- 
terated or misbranded. Under the 
existing law, however, adultera- 
tion and misbranding are precisely 
defined—not left for determination 
in the discretion of the Depart- 
ment. 


How Seizures Really 
Are Made 


Under the existing law, seizures 
are not made with * ‘permission by 
the court.” True, seizures are 
made pursuant to the libel. But, 
every lawyer knows that it is en- 
tirely a formal matter to obtain 
the libel. It is comparable to ob- 
taining a subpoena under the Fed- 
eral practice for instituting suits 
in equity. 

The actual practice is that, on 
papers usually drawn in the De- 
partment, the district attorney ap- 
plies for the libel. It is issued 
through the clerk of the court's 
office, without any notice to the 
manufacturer, without hearing in 
the Department or before the court, 
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DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH 


The Inguirer 
Gained 


290.231 


LINES OF PAID 
ADVERTISING 


This overwhelming gain is almost triple that 


of any other Philadelphia newspaper. But 
that's not all. 


During this same period, The Inquirer carried 
a volume of paid advertising greater than 
any newspaper in Philadelphia. 


Che Philadelphia 
Mnguirer 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Morning Newspaper 


SUNDAY 650,743 DAILY 295,735 


Average net paid circulation for the six 
month period ending September 30, 1934 
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and without explanation to the 
court other than the allegations 
contained in the formal papers. 

The first the manufacturer 
knows of the seizure is when he 
hears from the dealer, warehouse- 
man, or others from whom the 
goods were seized. He then has 
a period of thirty days in which 
to file a claim to the goods and an 
answer to the libel. Issue is 
joined upon the libel and the an- 
swer, just as upon pleadings, and 
the case takes its turn on the cal- 
endar. If the calendar in the jur- 
isdiction is crowded, it may be a 
year, or years, before the case is 
tried. With multiple seizures, the 
same procedure is followed and 
the same situation develops in all 
the jurisdictions in which seizures 
are made. 

Second, it is represented that 
these amendments would require 
litigation of the question whether 
a misbranding is “imminently dan- 
gerous” to health as a condition 
precedent to multiple seizures and 
that while the litigation pends— 
perhaps for several years—the con- 
tinued sale of the misbranded arti- 
cle may seriously injure the public 
health. 


Orders to Show Cause 
Not “Litigation” 

That is incorrect. The amend- 
ments permit multiple seizures in 
cases of misbranding upon an or- 
der to show cause. It is erroneous 
to represent that a hearing on an 
order to show cause is “litigation” 
which may pend perhaps for sev- 
eral years. Orders to show cause 
are heard usually upon affidavit. 
Notice of only a few days is re- 
quired. It is not comparable to a 
thorough-going trial on the mer- 
its. It is comparable to proceed- 
ings on temporary injunction. 

The effect of the amendments is 
simply to require that a court, 
rather than a bureau official, deter- 
mine whether the branding is such 
as to constitute imminent danger 
to health and to warrant drastic 
action. This will bear emphasis 
because it is the key to the in- 
sistence of the Department of 
Agriculture for the unrestricted 
power to institute seizures in cases 
of misbranding, as well as adul- 
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teration, wherever they please, 
whenever they please, without ju- 
dicial interference. 

It is further erroneous because 
S. 5 at Sec. 712 authorizes the 
courts to restrain by injunction— 
temporary or permanent—the repe- 
titious introduction in interstate 
commerce of adulterated or mis- 
branded foods, drugs or cosmetics. 
That affords the Department an 
expeditious procedure for prevent- 
ing the continued sale of goods 
that are misbranded. In addition 
to that, the introduction into com- 
merce of misbranded goods is 
made a misdemeanor and the manu- 
facturer is subject to prosecution 
at the instance of the bureau offi- 
cials. 

Third, during the debate in the 
Senate, Senator Copeland stated 
(Congressional Record p. 5410) 
that the amendments offered by 
Senator Bailey would take away 
from the Department of Agricul- 
ture authority which it now has 
under the present law. He quoted 
Sec. 10 of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act. The amendment was 
not proposed, however, to the ex- 
isting law. The amendment was 
proposed to the bill—Senate 5. 
And, substantiation for what Sen- 
ator Copeland said is not had by 
a reference to Sec. 10 of the ex- 
isting law. 

The measure of the Depart- 
ment’s power to seize under S. 5 is 
to be taken in relation to the de- 
finitive and other administrative 
provisions of the bill. Even if the 
language of the existing law with 
respect to seizure were brought 
forward bodily, in the identical 
language, and placed in the bill, 
the power to seize would be en- 
larged and multiplied in the same 
ratio as the potential offenses un- 
der the bill are enlarged and mul- 
tiplied over the potential offenses 
under the existing law. 

When enacted, the present law 
applied the term “misbranded” gen- 
erally (and specially in a few spe- 
cific and well defined connections) 
to packages or labels of foods and 
drugs which bear any statement, 
design or device regarding such 
article, or the ingredients con- 
tained in the article, which is false 
or ‘misleading in any particular. 
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The Supreme Court, in 1911, in an 
opinion by Mr. Justice Holmes, 
U.S. v. Johnson, 221 U.S. 488, 
held that that language applied 
only to the identity or description 
of the article itself, and not to 
claims of curative or remedial ef- 
tect. 

In other words, the term “mis- 
branded,” as used in the old law, 
was just a shade different from 
adulteration. Having respect for 
the common meaning of the En- 
glish language when the Wiley Act 
was adopted, Congress confined 
adulteration to adulteration, and 
then, in order to cover matters 
which in effect amounted to adul- 
teration and yet were not correctly 
described by that term, used the 
term “misbranded.” 

After the decision in the John- 
son case, the Sherley amendment 
was adopted in 1912. It extended 
the term “misbranded,” as appli- 
cable to drugs, to include any 
statement, design or device, con- 
tained on labels or in circulars or 
other material in the package, re- 
garding the curative or therapeutic 
effect of an article, or any of its 
ingredients, which is “false and 
fraudulent.” 

The bill (S.5) moves entirely 
away from the existing law’s defi- 
nitions on adulteration and mis- 
branding. For the phrase, “false 
and fraudulent,” the phrase “false 
or misleading” is substituted, not 
only with respect to the identity-or 
description of the article, but with 
respect to claims of curative or 
remedial effect, to representations 
of numerical count or weight, to 
adequacy of directions for use, to 
the warnings required, and to all 
other requirements. The bill com- 
prehends the article itself, the 
package, label, circulars or other 
material in the package, and the 
advertising, whether in news- 
papers, over the radio, on bill- 
boards, or through any other 
media. 

In addition to the provision of 
Sec. 401 (a), (1) construing a 
drug to be adulterated if it is 
dangerous to health under the con- 
ditions of use prescribed in the 
labeling or advertising thereof, 
which by amendment has been 
transferred to the section on mis- 
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branding, the bill provides that an 
article shall, among other ways, be 
misbranded : 

(1) If its labeling is false or 
misleading in any particular; Sec. 
302 (a) ; 402 (a); 502 (a). 

(2) If any on tr oer Se con- 
cerning any effect of a drug is not 
sustained by demonstrable scien- 
tific facts, or substantial and reli- 
able medical opinion; Sec. 402 (a). 

(3) If the label fails to bear an 
accurate statement of the quantity 
of the contents; Sec. 302 (e) (2); 
402 (b) (2); 502 (b) (2). 

(4) If the container is so made, 
formed, or filled as to mislead the 
purchaser ; Sec. 302 (d); 402 (i). 

(5) If the contents fall below 
standards of quality or fill pre- 
scribed by regulations; Sec. 302 
(h). 

(6) If it is for special dietary 
uses and fails to bear certain state- 
ments concerning its properties, if 
required by regulations; Sec. 30: 


j). 

(7) If the label does not bear 
complete and adequate directions 
for use; Sec. 402 (f) (1). 

(8) If it does not bear such 
warnings in manner and form as 
may be provided by regulations, 
against use in pathological condi- 
tions or by children, where its use 
may be dangerous, or against un- 
safe dosage or methods of admin- 
istration; Sec. 402 (f) (2). 

(9) If it has been designated by 
regulations as a drug liable to de- 
terioration, and is not packaged in 
such form and does not contain 
such statements on its label as reg- 
ulations shall require ; Sec. 402 (h). 

(10) If it is offered as a germi- 
cide or antiseptic, and does not 
conform to certain tests provided 
by regulations; Sec. 402 (j) and 
(k); and finally 

(11) If any word, statement, or 
other information required on the 
label under any provision of the 
bill is not prominently placed on 
the label in such manner as to be 
easily seen, and in such terms as 
to be readily understood a pur- 
chasers and users. Sec. 302 (f); 
402 (c); 502 (c). 

There are other requirements in 
the bill, and dene one may be other 
requirements by regulations made 
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after the bill is enacted, to which 
the term “misbranded” would ap- 
ply. With most of the require- 
ments there is no disagreement. 
The point is, that the power to 
seize is enlarged in the same ratio 
as the potential offenses of mis- 
branding are multiplied. 

And, limited as it has been un- 
der the existing law, the exercise 
of the power, or the threat of the 
exercise of it, has been used in 
enforcing the Department’s ideas 
and fancies with respect to lan- 
guage used in good faith in stating 
claims of therapeutic effect. A 
manufacturer will not run the risk 
of multiple seizures. In fear of 
the paralysis of his business he is 
constrained to accept the Depart- 
ment’s interpretation of his label- 
ing. 

Even a few seizures—made for 
the so-called “purpose of jurisdic- 
tion”—at widely separated points, 
far removed from the manu factur- 
er’s residence, unfairly hinders him 
in making a defense. Under the 
present practice if the manufac- 
turer communicates with the De- 
partment and inquires whether 
there will be more seizures, he is 
told that that depends upon his 
attitude. If he asks the Depart- 
ment what he may do to compro- 
mise or settle the case, or cases, 
he is told that the matter is in the 
hands of the Department of Jus- 
tice, and that, so long as it is 
there, the Department of Agricul- 
ture cannot negotiate with him. If 
he asks how he may get the matter 
out of the Department of Justice 
so that he may negotiate, he is 
told that he may confess judgment 
and pay the costs. It is superflu- 
ous to point out that judicial de- 
termination of any dispute with the 
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Kuoni with Donnelley 

Charles Kuoni, for the last three 
vears art director of Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Inc., Chicago agency, has 
joined the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, of that city as director of color 
photography. <“g 
Becomes a Daily 

The Martinsville. Va. Henry Bul- 
letin, formerly published tri-weekly, is 
now the Daily Bulletin. 
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Department is impracticable under 
such circumstances. 

With the bill amended, mis- 
branding would be handled in one, 
or all, of the following ways: 

1. Criminal prosecution (Sec. 708 
(a) (1-3 inclusive). 

2. Single seizure, 
the United States, 


anywhere in 
removable for 


trial to a jurisdiction of reasonable 
proximity to the manufacturer’s 
(Sec. 711 (a) (as 


residence 
amended ). 

3. Multiple seizures, on order of 
court upon a showing that the al- 
leged misbranding is such as to 
render the article imminently dan- 
gerous to health, or that the al- 
leged misbranding has been the 
basis of a prior judgment in favor 
of the United States (Sec. 711 (a) 
(as amended). 

4. Temporary or permanent in- 
junction against repetitious intro- 
duction into commerce of mis- 
branded goods (Sec. 712 (a). 

The amendments, therefore, take 
nothing from the effectiveness of 
the bill. They do, however, in 
cases involving differences of opin- 
ion and issues of fact, spare those 
subject to it the injustice of: 

1. Multiple seizures actually 

made; 

2. Multiple seizures threatened ; 


. Defending numerous cases at 
the same time; 

. Defending cases at great dis- 
tances from one’s place of 
residence; and 


. Being coerced by such even- 
tualities, or by the fear of 
them, into settlements and 
compromises not always con- 
sistent with the merits of the 
case. 
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Williams, Lawrence, Cresmer 
Transfer Claypool 

R. A. Claypool, for the last six peore 
manager of the Los Angeles office of 
the Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 
Company, publishers’ representative, 
has been appointed manager of the San 
Francisco office. Heaton, for 
three years business manager of the 
Long Beach, Calif., Sum, succeeds Mr. 
ree ool as Angeles manager. D. 

orthing has been added to the 

Chicago staff. 
















Tuat storehouse of factual knowl- 
edge, the Encyclopedia Britannica, dis- 
misses an event in the history of Nova 
Scotia in four lines: “In 1755, about 
6,000 French were suddenly seized by 
Gov. Charles Lawrence and hurried 
into exile. After undergoing many 
sufferings, some eventually found their 
way back, while others settled in Cape 
Breton, or in distant Louisiana.” 
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writers will be familiar craftsmen, 
others will be fledglings. 

But no matter who the weaver be, 
the threads will fall approximately in- 
to the same pattern, the background 
be always similar. It is compounded 
of youth and hope and home. It is 
the perfect setting for the advertise- 
ment of motors and jewelry, of insur- 
ance and building materials, of shav- 
ing cream and fine foods. 

Since Cosmopolitan, by expert ap- 
praisal, publishes more Great Fiction 
in each issue than any other maga- 
zine, it is only natural that impartial 
tests of readership among women, 
conducted for Good Housekeeping by 
various advertising agencies, should 


rank Cosmopoli- 





on’s state- 


tan close to the top. 
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“THE MOST INFLUENTIAL 
BOOKS, AND THE TRUEST 
IN THEIR INFLUENCE, ARE 
WORKS OF FICTION,” SAID 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
“THEY RE-~ARRANGE, THEY 
REPEAT, THEY CLARIFY THE 
LESSONS OF LIFE” 








The most stimu- 


lating background 
for Effective Adver- 
tising is the emo- 
tional power of 
Great Fiction. Not 
all men who sell 
know its power, 
but those who do, 


adequately. 


OSMOPOLITAN 
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SURVEYS THERESE! 

WHERE DO PORTLAND 

RETAILERS BUY 
THEIR SPACE? 7 














@ Things jingle when a retailer buys space. If it isn’t 
his cash register it is the phone at the display desk 
cancelling the next insertion. 


The retailers of Portland, Oregon, say the daily Journal 
is the best buy in this market. And they say it in no 
uncertain terms. For overwhelming proof, refer to 
Media Records. In total retail display the daily Journal 
has 60% greater linage than the second daily paper 
(evening) and 107% greater linage than the third daily 
paper (morning). In department store linage the story 
remains the same, the daily Journal shows 70% greater 
linage than the second daily (evening) and 167% greater 
than the third daily (morning). 


PORTLAND 
The J)OURNAL ere 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York . Chicago . Detroit . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 
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F- AILURE of New York Legislature to adjourn April 13 gives oppor- 
tunity for consideration of many bills which probably would have 
gone by the board, including Feld-Crawford re-sale price maintenance bill 
and trade-mark bills. Feld-Crawford bill being opposed by department 
stores and pushed by small retailers. . . . Number of houses on Sub- 
sistence Homestead Projects under construction or contract 1,311, with 
twenty projects under way and negotiations for two more being con- 
ducted. Selected homesteaders 1,032 on April 10... . 

. . 
Pan-American Union issues five-page report on foreign trade of Argen- 
tina 1934. . . . FACA publishes compilation of whiskey produced by 
States for calendar year 1934, and table showing United States produc- 
tion of whiskey by months. . . . Five codes go from AAA to NIRB.... 
Director Lilienthal denies TVA is trying to induce industries to move to 
Tennessee Valley with promises of cheap power... . 

. - . 
Dr. A. G. Black succeeds Nils A. Olsen as Chief of Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. . . . Farm loans in March almost a million dollars for 
each working day, according to New York Journal of Commerce. . . . 
H. A. Mereness, of New York, to direct work on consumer standards of 
NRA Consumers’ Advisory Board. . . . Soap and glycerine code to ex- 
clude “shaving creams with or without soap base and shampoos packaged 
for retail sale,” while code for perfume, cosmetic and other toilet prepa- 
rations industry will exclude dentifrices, mouth washes, as well as soap, 
toilet soap, shaving soap, shaving powder or soap products as defined 
in the soap and glycerine code. Hearing on both these amendments 
May 3.... 

” e 7 
Kiplinger and Shelton syndicating their inflation articles to newspapers. 

. Canadian Royal Commission on price spreads and mass buying 

renders voluminous report advocating partial State control of industry 
and commerce and setting up of a Federal trade and industry commis- 
sion... . New York State Senate passes $400,000 State milk advertising 
bill which bill, having already passed Assembly, goes to Governor. . . . 

. . 7 
Department of Agriculture issues twenty-two-page release entitled, “Food 
Prices, The Consumer and AAA Problems,” while Secretary Wallace 
makes plea at Atlanta to combat “current resistance to the pending 
amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment Act.” ... New York State 
Assembly passes Twomey bill establishing bureau of publicity to adver- 
tise State’s historic recreational and economic advantages with $100,000 
appropriation. . . . Illinois House of Representatives defeats bill to in- 
crease State sales tax. . . . Zimmerman bill providing for State regula- 
tion and licensing of outdoor advertising passes New York State 
Assembly. . . . 

. . 
Russell of Georgia introduces S. 2541 “to prohibit statements and pub- 
lications advocating overthrow of the Government by violence.” . . 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor will be fifty years old Oc- 

67 
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tober 28, 1936. . . . Federal District Judge Dawson at Louisville holds 
Kerr-Smith tobacco control act unconstitutional. .. . 
. * ° 

Schechter case involving constitutionality of NRA may be argued dur- 
ing Supreme Court session beginning April 29, while Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals asks Supreme Court series of questions involving 
principles of code making in connection with petroleum code case. .. . 
National Bureau of Economic Research issues enlightening bulletin on 
“Profits, Losses and Business Assets 1929-1934.” . . . National income in- 
creased 13.9 per cent in 1934 over 1933, according to estimate of National 


Industrial Conference Board. .. . 
- . . 


Daily average sales of variety stores for March 92% per cent of 1929-31 
monthly average, 2 per cent above February and 2% per cent below March, 
1934, according to Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. . . . Business 
sentiment has shown “complete transformation as the hopes for a rather 
far-removed improvement have been replaced by a realization that the 
immediate future is to bring the sharpest rise that has been witnessed in 
business in the last quarter of a century,” according to Dun & Brad- 
street. ... 
7 . . 

Rural retail prices of foods show no change during the two-week period 
ending March 26, according to Department of Labor. . . . Wholesale 
commodity prices for week ended April 6 up materially, being 79.2 of 
the 1926 average, according to Bureau of Labor Statistics. . . . February 
industrial production increased by less than usual seasonal amount and 
wholesale prices of many leading commodities show little change in 
February and decline in early part of March, according to Federal Re- 


serve Board. ... 
. - . 


Current trade volume index declines slightly to 114.7 from 114.9 in 
March, according to Alexander Hamilton Institute. . . . Wholesale and 
retail trade up during two weeks ending April 13, with favorable out- 
look for balance of month, says Standard Statistics Company. . . . Mod- 
erate improvement in Canadian business during March recorded by Mc- 
Connell & Fergusson index, which registered 19.7 per cent below normal 
as against 19.9 per cent below normal in February. . . . Review of Re- 
views index of general business 66.3 against 65.5 on March 30 and 63.7 
on April 7, 1934... . Business Week index 64.9 against 64.3 preceding 
week, 64.6 year ago and 69.7 average 1930-34. . . . Canadian Bureau of 
Statistics issues report on “Retail Chains in Canada 1933.” ... 


Drug Trade News of April 15 gives tabulation of sales tax situation in 
different States. . . . United States News of April 15 contains “who's 
who” article on Senator Royal S. Copeland. . . . “After its sixth recovery 
attempt of the depression business activity has recently been slowing 
down a little as the impetus given by the exceptionally good first quarter 
in the automobile industry has lost its force,” says Cleveland Trust 
Company’s “Business Bulletin.” “Developments abroad and in our own 
Congress are being watched with some anxiety, but in the main business 
continues to deal fairly efficiently with the routine opportunities that 
present themselves, and for the rest to await with philosophical calm 
the further unfolding of our managed recovery.” 
G. M. S. 
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Product Gets Dealer Support 
with Simple Ideas 


Recently H. Freeman Barnes related in Parnters’ INK 


the experiences of Mr. Zilch. 


The story was a simple 


but striking illustration of what makes products sell. Mr. 
Lebensburger reading the story was reminded of his com- 


pany’s 


riences with the Valgora topcoat. This story, 


as he told it recently to the Des Moines Advertising Club, 
adds a convincing postscript to the experiences of Mr. Zilch. 


By M. M. Lebensburger 


Advertising Manager, B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Inc. 


THE one item in men’s clothing 
which has suffered most over 
the last few years has been top- 
coats. We know, of course, that a 
topcoat is the most useful article 
in a man’s wardrobe and at the 
same time, it is the only article 
that can be dispensed with without 
having to appear in a court of law 
or in a hospital. Therefore, when 
men began to buy less clothing, 
they failed to replace their topcoats 
and either did without a topcoat, 
wearing a heavyweight coat until 
it was warm enough to go about 
coatless, or made the old, thread- 
bare one do. 

The topcoat market suffered ac- 
cordingly. It was, therefore, one 
of our obligations to revive topcoat 
business. 

In the fall of 1933, we placed on 
the market an unusually desirable 
topcoat and named it “Valgora.” 
I won’t go into details about the 
article, except to say that it was a 
general utility garment suitable for 
all types of wear in all kinds of 
climate. 

The garment itself, without pro- 
motion, brought a response from 
retailers which was slightly better 
than had been experienced over 
preceding seasons, but it failed to 
show that on the basis of a superior 
coat, the market for topcoats could 
be materially increased. 

While our salesmen were in their 
territories with this coat, the buyer 
in our store in Pittsburgh said to 


me: “We will make a strong fea- 
ture of the Valgora if you can 
show us a bright and appealing 
promotion on it.” This was a 
genuine challenge and we started 
to work. 

We found that the coat had nine 
distinct features which might in- 
terest the consumer. It was dur- 
able, it was light in weight, it 
resisted water, it was wrinkle- 
proof, it was warm, it was exceed- 
ingly soft to the touch, it was ap- 
pealing to the eye, it was produced 
in attractive models, and it was 
moderately priced. 

The nine selling features that we 
found in the coat suggested the nine 
lives of the cat. We called the 
coat “The Coat with Nine Lives” 
and illustrated our advertising in 
all forms—newspaper, direct mail, 
window display—with an illustra- 
tion of a cat. 

We presented this campaign to 
our Pittsburgh store, which sensed 
in it an amusing way to put over 
the features of the coat and de- 
cided to use it. 

We immediately sent copies of 
the campaign to all of our salesmen 
and most of them returned to the 
customers whom they had already 
waited on and sold additional top- 
coats on the merits of the promo- 
tion. 

When our selling season was 
over, we found that this particular 
topcoat was a stronger selling item 
than any that we had had in recent 
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seasons, but the results were still 
nothing remarkable. 

When our salesmen went on the 
road for the spring season of 1934 
they had an additional story to tell. 
They could not only show the pro- 
motion and the topcoat, but they 
could also tell their customers of 
the success which had been experi- 
enced with the promotion at those 


points where it had been employed. | 


This was found to be a much 
more convincing 
learned again, as we had learned 


often in the past, that the best | 


way to sell any article is to show 
that another store has succeeded 
with it. 


Our salesmen were highly en- | 


thusiastic. They supported the 
Valgora coat as a leading item 
for the season. Sales proved that 
they were able to convince their 
customers, and this particular top- 
coat was stocked more heavily than 
before. 

The ‘sales that season at retail 
showed that the enthusiasm of our 
own salesmen was contagious and 
that the merchants had caught it. 
The topcoat became an exceedingly 
strong item in every store where it 
was stocked and promoted properly. 
However, and this is important, the 
greatest results of the program up 
to the present were not felt until 
the fall season of 1934 when the 
item became a leading one in the 
stocks of a good proportion of our 
merchants and re-orders were so 
great that we were unable to pro- 
vide for all of them. All of this 
forced us to analyze the promotion 
and to attempt to determine defi- 
nitely what there was inherent in 
the program that had resulted in a 
greater success each season that it 
was used. 

Was it the topcoat? With full 
knowledge that the topcoat was a 
desirable one and that it would give 
full satisfaction to any man who 
bought it, we could not give credit 
for this stimulation of the market 
to the garment itself, because we 
had produced like topcoats in the 
past which had not performed ex- 
ceptionally, 

Was it the slogan “The Coat 
with Nine Lives”? Was it the il- 
lustration of the cat? It would not 
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J gained 79,122 readers (aver 


age-per-month) 1934 over 1933. 


SR increased its rate of circula- 


tion gain steadily during 1934, from 
February (38,263 gain) to December 
(126,059 gain). 


SR gained 36,000 per issue (aver- 


age) in single copy sales during 
this period. 


SR gained 115,395 single copy 


sales in January, 1935. 


SR delivered to advertisers dur- 


ing 1934 a cumulative circulation 
bonus of 3,003,925 over rate basis. 


ae Te 
No other magazineinits field 


can approach this American 
Magazine record of gains 
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be sound to place a great amount 
of responsibility on these alone, be- 
cause at the points where the ad- 
vertising was used during the first 
season, the advertising had failed 
to accomplish anything remark- 
able or unusual. 

Therefore, we must go still fur- 
ther. What was it that made the 
topcoat such a strong item? In our 
opinion it was this: an attractive 
and amusing promotion gave our 
salesmen something to talk about. 
Once this promotion had succeeded 
at a number of points, it gave their 
story conviction by allowing them 
to tell their customers that it had 
succeeded elsewhere. This en- 
couraged the retailer to try to re- 
peat the success that had been 
achieved at other points. He told 
his salespeople about it. He told 
them the story of the topcoats that 
had been sold with the slogan “The 
Cat with Nine Lives.” 

The last and most important fac- 
tor in the success of the merchan- 
dise could not have been accom- 
plished without any one of the 
preceding factors. The promotion 


galvanized the selling force of 
every store into a fresh enthusiasm 
and gave them something specific 
to introduce to their customers and 
to talk about. 


A Similar Campaign That 
Didn’t Take 

I can point to one similar cam- 
paign on a heavyweight overcoat 
which was built around the idea 
that the fabric was a heritage from 
a European material developed in 
Belgium centuries ago and after it 
had been lost to posterity. it was 
revived by Kuppenheimer. We 
built a campaign around it with 
headlines “The Secret Is Out,” 
“Whispered from Father to Son.” 
It was a splendid garment and the 
promotion was truthful and inter- 
esting, but it failed to catch hold 
to the degree of the Valgora coat. 
Perhaps it required too long to 
understand the idea, perhaps it was 
not quick enough. Anyway, it 
failed to go over. 

Here let me say what perhaps 
all of you know, that an advertis- 
ing idea must be extremely simple. 
You're dealing with people who are 
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not naturally interested. If they 
don’t understand in a hurry, they'll 
never understand. Even the Val- 
gora program, despite its almost 
juvenile simplicity and ingenuous- 
ness, was in some instances not 
clear enough. 

I happened to be standing in 
front of a store window at the 
time that a mechanical display was 
in the window which showed the 
features of the Valgora coat by 
having nine cats parade on a stage, 
each one dressed to represent one 
selling point of the coat. 

There were perhaps two dozen 
people around the window watch- 
ing the performance and I felt 
quite satisfied that these people 
were getting a very favorable im- 
pression of our product until, gen- 
tlemen, I overheard one comment 
of a father to a little boy whom he 
was holding by the hand, “Look at 
the Mickey Mouses.” Perhaps 
each one of the figures should have 
been labeled “cat.” 


This Idea Evidently Was 
Too Scientific 


Let me digress to give you an- 
other example of this need for 
simplicity and clarity. I was stand- 
ing before another clothing window 
in which a demonstration was tak- 
ing place to show the benefits of 
buying clothes that are made of all 
wool in comparison with those that 
have some cotton in them. To do 
this, the store showed an all-wool 
fabric which had been submerged 
into potassium hydroxide, which 
consumes all animal matter and to 
which vegetable matter is immune. 
A clean hole was burnt into the 
all-wool fabric by the chemical. In 
contrast, they showed a fabric 
which had some cotton content sub- 
merged into the same solution. The 
wool had been entirely consumed 
and the cotton fibers remained. It 
seemed to me a clear case to show 
that the product of that particular 
store was carefully tested to make 
certain that it was all wool—until | 
overheard one comment that took 
place between two men in front of 
the window. 

“Look,” he said, “The clothes 
that Jones & Co. sells can’t be eaten 
away by any chemical.” He pointed 
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Forty-one per cent more 
people in Minneapolis are 
reading The Journal every 
evening than its nearest ad- 
vertising competitor; seven- 
ty-four per cent more over 
the Northwest. The Journal 
led a million lines in daily dis- 
play advertising last year. 
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O'Mare & Ormsbee, Inc., Representatives 
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to the fabric that had the cotton in 
it. We seek to do the unusual, but 
after accomplishing it, the public 
can’t understand it. 

There are innumerable cases in 
which the success of a product has 
been attributed entirely to the ad- 
vertising, but I believe that if an 
impartial mind examines this par- 
ticular classification of product, he 
will find that they are impulse 
goods or that they are proprie- 
taries; in short, goods that the 
consumer buys because it makes no 
great difference to him which 


Reward Advertised by 
Code Authority 


In recent newspaper advertising ad- 
dressed to new car dealers of northern 
Ohio, the Motor Vehicle Retailing Code 
Administration warns that both buyer 
and seller are subject to rosecution 
where violations of its code of fair com- 
petition are involved. Under the sig- 
nature of Wayne Hearne, commissioner, 
a reward of $500 is offered for infor- 
mation which will lead to conviction of 
guilty parties. Copy cites a ruling of 
the Federal Trade Commission in the 
matter of turning in used band instru- 
ments and states that the advertised re- 
ward is made to protect the inherent 
rights of the fair buyer and the fair 
ealer. 

o o . 


Adds Three Accounts 


Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc., Chicago 
agency, has been appointed to direct the 
advertising accounts of the following: 
Fee & Stemwedel, Inc., Chicago, hu- 
midity indicators; Cline Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, and the 


F. P. Rosback Company, Benton Harbor, 
ich., printers’ and bookbinders’ ma- 
chinery. 


Larisson with Oppée 
William K. Larisson, for six years 
representative of F. M. Demarest, New 
York pretearamies, has been agpans 
general manager and director of sales 
of the Oppée Studio, of that city re- 
cently opened by Sam Oppée, French 
photographer. 
” . . 


Regan with Calvert-Maryland 
Marquis Regan, who, as reported last 
week, has joined the Calvert-Maryland 
Distillin ompany, New York, as di- 
rector of marketing, informs Printers’ 
Ink in this connection that his status 
as a management engineer and sales 
counselor remains unchanged. 
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brand it is and the advertising has 
made an impression on his mind 
sufficient to make him think of that 
name before all others. 

I do not believe that such a thing 
applies to the more costly com- 
modities, such as, house furnish- 
ings, clothing, mechanical equip- 
ment, transportation. When you're 
marketing items such as these, you 
must get the active support of 
everyone who participates in the 
marketing chain. Your selling fea- 
tures must gravitate through to th: 
consumer point-of-purchase. 


Rules Radio Stations May 
Choose Clients 


Federal Judge John H. McNary, in a 
decision handed down in Portland, Oreg., 
denied the contention that radio stations 
are common carriers and as such ob- 
ligated to accept the business of any 
client willing to pay for broadcasting 
time. The suit was brought by Mrs 
H. B. Martin, president of the Good 
Government Congress, Inc., against 
KMED for that station’s alleged refusal 
to permit her to broadcast a New Year's 


message. oe 


Bemberg Names Wood 


Theodore Wood has been appointed 
advertising manager for the American 
Bemberg Corporation, New York, to 
succeed Ernest C. Morse, who has 
joined Associated Wool Industries as 
general director. Recently with the 
North American Rayon Corporation, 
Mr. Wood was for seven years presi 
dent of Wood Vanderpyl Company, cot- 
ton goods commission agency. 

o . . 


Plan Hotel Paper 

The New American Hotel Reporter 
and Restaurant News is to begin pub- 
lication within the next few weeks as 
successor to the Daily National Hote! 
Reporter. It will be published weekly 
i 160 North La Salle Street, Chi- 


cag 
Otis Stalling is president. John W. 
Dunbar is editor. . C. Lauterbach is 
advertising manager. 
a . . 


Presdee Joins “Oil Heat” 

Cliff W. Presdee has joined the staff 
of Oi Heat, New York, as special 
advertising representative, with _head- 
uarters at 228 No. La Salle Street, 
shica, He is leaving Heating and 
Ventila lating Magazine where he has been 
advertising manager to join Oi Heat. 
of which he was one of the originators 
seven years ago. 
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Mr. Van Loon Encounters 






Sales Resistance 


Mr. Van Loon, who describes himself as “just another 
artist” wanted a typewriter. Not understanding the ways 
of business, he somewhat naively sent for a catalog and a 


price list. 


From then on his experiences with modern 


salesmanship at its most modern began. He describes 
these experiences in an article which appeared in the New 
York Daily Mirror and is reprinted by courtesy of King 


Features Syndicate, Inc. 


He comes to the sad conclusion 


that business would be a fine thing if it were not for the 
sales resistance of business people. 


By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


\M not a business man. I am 

not a business man in any sense 
of the word. For I do not under- 
stand the meaning of the word 
“service.” Being merely a crafts- 
man, I do whatever job I am told to 
do. I usually do it as well as I 
can, for having been taught the 
traditions of my craft in a very 
severe school, I am rather more 
apt to give just a little too much 
than too little. If the customer 
likes the job, then the job is done 
as far as I am concerned, and I 
can start at something else, and 
that is that. 

* * 

But not being a business man, I 
often wonder how business men 
manage to keep alive and solvent. 
Having never been engaged in any 
sort of business, I have got to 
judge business from the other side 
of the counter so to speak; from 
the side where the customer stands. 
And from that side, business to 
me is quite as mysterious a phe- 
nomenon as any I have ever ob- 
served within the vast laboratory 
of Mother Nature. 

I shall now tell you a 
story. 

I am quite certain that nine out 

f every ten readers will say, 
“How funny! That is exactly what 
happened to me. How does he 
know? I never told him!” 

I have known men and women 
who wanted to buy a piano, and 
who went to a piano store fully in- 


little 





tent upon getting a piano and upon 
getting it then and there. But could 
they do so? Could they actually 
reach the point at which they were 
able to say, “Just wrap it up and 
I will take it with me?” They 
could not. The sales resistance of 
the party of the second part, that 
is, the salesman or salesgirl, was 
such that the poor buyer had to go 
home without his piano. 

I leave it to some business genius 
like Dr. Roger Babson to explain 
the hidden psychological motives 
that cause such disasters. I am 
not a business man. I am what 
the business world, in its more 
jocular moods, calls “just another 
artist.” But if I ran my little 
workshop the way business can af- 
ford to run its vast Empire of 
Service, I would be broke day 
after tomorrow. And an unkind 
world would say, “What did ye 


expect? The feller had no busi- 
ness sense. He was just another 
artist.” 


*- * * 


Behold, I need a new typewriter. 
A typewriter is the one essential 
tool of my trade, just as a sensi- 
tive ear that can detect the wrath 
of even the humblest worm is an 
essential tool in the trade of a 
politician. I write a polite letter 
to the amalgamated typewriter con- 
cern that used to fabricate the 
particular type of machine with 
which I have been familiar since 
the Year 1. I explain my needs. 
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(They are very humble indeed, the 
needs of a mere scribe.) Send me 
a keyboard, please, fit for a news- 
paper man, and a price list. You 
Owe me some money anyway, for, 
not being a business man, I paid 
you too much the last time. And 
then, as soon as I get your key- 
board chart, the transaction will be 
over, done with, fertig. 

After three days I get a bale of 
printed matter. There are beauti- 
ful folders showing me lovely 
actresses performing on their fav- 
orite typewriter on the beach of 
Miami or the Hollywood lot. There 
are pictures of Lizzie Schmalz, 
holding the world record for speed 
with 739% words per minute. 
There are pictures of Lemuel X. 
Kommodenfuss embracing a vast 
contraption that looks for all the 
world like one of those oil barrels 
they have dug up in Pompeii. It is 
however nothing of the sort. It is 
a silver cup he got for beating 
Lizzie Schmalz’s record by 9% 
words. 

There are pictures of dashing 
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young explorers writing down par- 
ticulars about their latest adven- 
tures underneath the tropical sun 
and in the pale shadow cast by the 
Poles (both North and South). 
There are descriptions of the com- 
pany’s united plants, capable of 
turning out 8,459 typewriters every 
twenty-four hours. But there are 
no keyboard charts. 

So I take me to town. I have 
not been to town for twelve weeks. 
Horses could not drag me to town 
against the doctor’s orders. But I 
explain to him that I am lost with- 
out a typewriter. That his own 
welfare depends upon my getting 
a new typewriter. And so he lets 
me go. 

*-_ * * 


I make a pilgrimage to the tem- 
ple of automatic quill-driving. It 
is luncheon hour when I arrive, 
and the Dame de Reception in- 
quires whether I have come to take 
one of the clerical ladies out for 
lunch. She flatters me, but I have 
not. I merely want a new type- 
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writer. I am under the impression 
that they sell them there. 

Well, they do, but only to the 
trade. I tell the lady that I am 
the trade. It is my first visit to 
town, and I am perhaps a bit 
gruff. 

So they produce a young man. 
He radiates welcome and service. 
He knows all about my case. They 
have corresponded far and wide 
about my case. Main office to 
factory and factory to the Cana- 
dian branch and Canadian branch 
to the main office. I need a news- 
paperman’s keyboard. Nothing to 
it! 

What extra keys do I want? I 
explain the extra keys. Two ac- 
cents, so that I can write Liege 
correctly. That will be the sim- 
plest thing in the world. It will 
only take a week. 

A week? But any competent 
workman can fix that little job 
within five minutes. So he can, but 
the sales department must report 
to the main office and the main 
office must send instructions to the 


factory, etc., etc. Sorry they were 
out of keyboard charts, but they 
will send me some more literature 
about their speed champions. 

I assure them that, being a news- 
paperman, two fingers and about 
fifty sloppy words per minute are 
quite enough for all my needs. I 
deposit a check for the full amount. 
[ do not suggest that I deduct 
one round-trip to town and the 
time lost. I am, as always, most 
generous and amiable. For I am 
not a business man, and therefore 
I am a little in awe when I stand 
face to face with service. 

* * * 


The weeks come and the weeks 
go by. The check has long since 
been cashed. More literature has 
dribbled into the family waste- 
basket. I am told that if I should 
happen to belong to the younger 
school of writers, I could also 
have an Armenian machine for my 
private correspondence. Or one 
with bridge scores on it. But 
meanwhile I am hammering away 
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at an old family piece of the 
vintage of 1903. 

A month from now I shall prob- 
ably get a polite note signed by 
four vice-presidents telling me 
that they love me dearly and that 
their every thought goes out to- 
ward me and my needs. But what 
was it I wanted? They have sort 
of forgotten. Did I say that I 
wanted a typewriter? 


New Maine Law Calls for 
Cosmetics Registry 

Permits must be obtained from the 
State Department of Health for the 
marketing in Maine of cosmetics and 
beauty culture equipment, under a 
newly enacted law. his law supplants 
legislation enacted in 1934 which was 
invalidated by a Federal Court injunc- 
tion on the grounds that it regulated in- 
terstate commerce. 

The new law does not require the 
submission by manufacturers of their 
formulas, or their obtaining a permit for 
variations of a product because of dif- 
ferences in shade, color or odor. House- 
hold and toilet soaps also are exempted 
from the cosmetic classification unless 
they are represented as preparations for 
the treatment of disease. 

Registration costs are fifty cents for 
each sample. The law also authorizes 
refusal of registration in instances where 
roducts may be regarded as injurious to 


ealth. 
2 > = 


McGraw-Hill Adds to Staff 


Earl K. Stevens has joined the staff 
of Electrical World as sales promo- 
tion manager. He formerly was with 
the McGraw-Hill copy service depart- 
ment and more recently with the In- 
ternational Exposition Company of 
New York. For more than seven years 
he ss “ef -president of O. S. Tyson & 
Compa 

Harold Ellis, formerly with the Cana- 
dian National Railways, has been ap- 
[meee ty Canadian manager, in the 

rovince of Quebec and Ontario, for 
Engineering and Mining Journal. His 
headquarters will be in Montreal. 

Joseph M. Flanigan, for four years 
a member of the staff of Calkins & 
Holden, and, more recently with the 
promotion division of NRA, has joined 
the copy service department of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 

eee 


Has Previews Account 
Previews, Inc., New York, national 
real estate service, has appointed Law- 
rence Fertig Company, agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising. Maga- 
zines and newspapers will be used. 
. 7” 4 


LeGros Joins MacGuire 


Travers LeGros has been added to the 
selling staff of the Robert Reid Mac- 
Guire Organization, New York. 
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Yours, dear reader, may be a 
case of a safe or a rowboat or a 
spool of thread, but can you deny 
that it’s exactly what has happened 
to you time and again and time 
and again, when you went forth 
to buy something? 

Yes, business would be a fine 
thing if it were not for the pecu- 
liar sales-resistance of the business 
people. 


. 


San Francisco Sales Managers 
Elect P. A. Rowe 
P. A. Rowe, of A. I. Hall & Son, 
Inc., has been elected president of the 
an Francisco 
Sales Managers As 
sociation € suct- 
ceeds George W. 
Davis. 
C. B. Waters, 
Remington - Rand, 
Inc., was elected 
first vice-pres 
ident; C. S. Smith, 
Linde Air Products 
Company, second 
vice-president, and 
?. Allen, As- 
sociated Oil Com- 
pany, third vice- 
president. 
bert an - E 
P. A. Rowe Little were re 
elected secretary 
and treasurer, respectively, of the organi- 
zation for the coming year. 


McDonough Heads T. P. A. 


Charles McDonough, of the gee | 
tion Engineering Company, been 
elected president of the Technical Pub- 
licity Association, New York. He suc- 
ceeds Samuel Meulendyke, of Marschalk 
& hari Inc., who becomes a director. 
C. Ware, Western Electric Com- 
pany, Ww was elected first vice-president; R. 
Denman, Troy Laundry ney 


Company, second Ke ee and E 


S. Pattison, G. asford Company, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Leon H. A. Weaver, Superheater 
Company, Judd Payne, Associated 
Business Papers, and C. L. Cain, Oi! & 
Gas Journal, were lected directors. 


Polk Adds to Staff 


R. L. Polk & Company, Detroit, have 
added to their direct-mail division Frank 
1. McGinnis, formerly with the Roger 
Williams Company, Cleveland, end 
Frank J. Mooney, formerly with the 
Timken Silent Automatic Company, 
Detroit. 

. . ~ 
With Passaic “Herald” 

Staunton Bah poy of the 
Sun, has joined the Passaic, N. 
ald as advertising manager. 
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ISAAC GOLDMANN CO. 80 LAFAYETTE STREET 


FOUNDED EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY TELEPHONE: WORTH 2-6 


A 





“Something in the Papers” 


How West Coast Utility Compan 


y's Merchandising Drive Stirred 


Up Sudden Activity on Switchboar 


T 4 o'clock in an otherwise 

normal afternoon, the PBX in 
the offices of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company leaped 
into life; and. within a half-hour 
the operators were swamped under 
a surge of incoming calls. 

Her hands flyi among the 
cords, an operator asked the Chief: 
“What’s broken loose?” 

“Search me!” the Chief shot 
back. “But I think it’s something 
in the newspapers.” 

Something in the newspapers it 
surely was—the opening advertise- 
ment of a campaign by which this 
West-Coast utility, serving western 
and central Washington, seeks to 
sell, in 1935, 5,000 water heaters 
and 5,000 electric ranges. 

In the company’s territory, elec- 
tric rates are about half the na- 
tional average, thus providing a 
natural background for merchan- 
dising appliances. Against that 
background, the utility created a 
promotion program that would ac- 
complish three purposes: (1) sell a 
great many appliances; (2) create 
new demand for current; and (3) 
do an institutional job. ; 

Mainly, it was decided, the im- 
petus would be price—appliances 
offered on terms far below normal. 
Specifically, the range, a new-de- 
sign Hotpoint, was to be offered at 
$2.35 down and the same amount a 
month, and the water heater, a 
specially designed product of the 


. 


To Continue Day Agency 
The advertising agency of Frank T. 
Day, Inc., Boston, is co uing with 
Mrs. Frank T. Day as president and 
treasurer and Robert eros as 
vice-president. Frank T. Day, founder 
of agency, died recently. Mr. Day 
had been in the advertising business in 
Boston since 1921 when he left the 
Waltham Watch Company, of which he 
been general sales manager for a 
number of years. 
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Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company, at $2.35 down and the 
same amount each month. 

Before the first advertisement 
appeared, the management organ- 
ized for sales, enlisting every em- 
ployee with a cash-bonus plan, and 
contacting dealers, contractors and 
plumbers. Into the hands of every 
employee went a_ special sales 
manual. 

In advance of the newspaper ad- 
vertising, also, “teaser” copy went 
up on outdoor boards—“Watch 
This Bulletin for Sensational Mer- 
chandise Announcements !” 

Purposely, the opening copy in 
the mnewspapers—signed by the 
company’s president, Frank Mc- 
Laughlin—withheld details. Over 
a five-column width a_ headline 
flared: “Still Blazing New Trails 
—Toward the Abundant Life That 
Comes with a Fully Electrified 
Home.” 

And the text disclosed just 
enough to set the PBX a-buzz. 

More recently, the newspaper ad- 
vertising, which has stressed the 
qualities of the merchandise and 
the attraction of the low terms, has 
been augmented by radio—over five 
stations in the company’s territory 
—and by direct mail and dealer 
displays. 

And meanwhile, the institutional 
theme carries through in the slogan, 
“Still Blazing New Trails Elec- 
trically.” 


+ 


New Children’s Magazine 

The Children’s Magazine will be pub- 
lished ee in September as a 
monthly for children from seven to 
sixteen. The magazine will also issue 
children’s specialties, such as cutout 
books and anthologies of children’s con- 
tributions. David L. Herman is pub- 
lisher and John Sherwood business man- 
ager. ress of the publication is 
ng as Box 246, Station G, New York 
ty. 
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P. I. Advertising Index 


Newspaper and Farm-Paper Figures for March, 1935, Register 
Gains Over 1934 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


OR March, 1935, the newspaper 

index is 77.0, which is an in- 
crease of 5.2 per cent from Feb- 
ruary, when it was 73.2. This 
represents the change in March 
newspaper linage from February 
after the usual adjustments for 
the number of days in the month, 
for five Sundays, and for seasonal 
fluctuations. 


The March index also shows 


that there has been a pickup of 4.1 
per cent from March a year ago. 
This increase is somewhat smaller 
than the gain of 5.7 per cent shown 
by the index for February of this 
year, as compared with February 
of last year. 


Farm-Paper Index 


The farm-paper index for March 
stood at 48.6, representing a de- 


MONTHLY INDEX OF FARM PAPER ADVERTISING 
100 © MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-1932 INCLUSIVE 
Corrected Por Seasonal Variation 
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HE USED TO TELL 


HIS SALESMEN 


“Load ‘em 


up good, 


then they'll 


HAVE to 


Fortunately for American busi- 
ness, that short-sighted game 
called “Load ’em and leave ’em” 
isn’t played much any more. Both 
manufacturerand retailerare grad- 
ually learning it’s one game no- 
body wins. 


Today, the salesmanager’s job is 
to get goods into homes, not just 
into distribution. To see that each 
link in the merchandising chain— 
the product, the package, the dis- 
play, the basic marketing plan — 


SELL’ 


is conceived to make the 
sale that counts: the /ast on 
the one to the consumer. 


Naturally, believing in that 


of salesmanship, you are tapf 


every source of information, id 
experience. Have you ever tho 
of finding out what help the 


ican Can Company might g 


Few companies have had 1 


_AMERICA 





N 
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nto study the merchandising 
kaged goods. 


0 not know what your prob- 
s—or that we can help you 
it. But we think it likely that 
t broad and varied expe- 
e there should be something 
ue to you. Why not drop a 
go our Sales Promotion De- 
hent, American Can Com- 


pany, 230 Park Avenue? We 
should be glad to talk things over 
with you and contribute what 


we can. 


Why does American Can Company 
concern itself with problems of 
retail merchandising ? 

Our reasons are the same as yours. We 
cannot sell more packages than you sell 
for us—yjow cannot sell more than the 
consumer buys. The consumer is our 

common goal. 


A N S O M PA N 230 Reastvema 
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crease of 6.2 per cent from Feb- 
ruary, when the index was 51.8. 
This indicates the decline in March 
farm-paper advertising from Feb- 
ruary after corrections were made 
for five issues of weeklies in a 
month, for three issues of bi- 


weeklies in a month, and for the 
usual seasonal change. 

On the other hand, as compared 
with March, 1934, when the index 
was 46.7, there has been a pickup 
in farm-paper advertising of 4.1 
per cent. 
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Advertising “Gimmes” 


What an Agent Wrote to His Client, in Arguing Against 
Co-operative Campaign with Dealers 


O-OPERATIVE advertising, 

in which the manufacturer 
shares the cost of space, often re- 
sults in a splitting headache for 
the advertiser. This in itself, of 
course, is no indictment of the 
plan. There are scores of adver- 
tisers who have worked the thing 
out to a fine point and whose rigid 
control over local advertising dol- 
lars insures results. 

There are, on the other hand, 
some cogent arguments against the 
practice and the following letter 
neatly sums up the side for the 
opposition. 

The advertiser under discussion 
is a large manufacturer in the 
house furnishings field whose code 
prohibits co-operative advertising. 
There has been and always will be, 
perhaps, agitation by some manu- 
facturers in the industry for 
repealing this co-operative advertis- 
ing prohibition. Should it be re- 
scinded the manufacturer, natu- 
rally, would want to be on a par 
with his competition in taking ad- 
vantage of any benefits that are 
likely to accrue from a co-opera- 
tive advertising program. But, 
never in the past has he contrib- 
uted a penny to his retailers’ 
advertising ! 

This rather enviable record has 
been made possible by the dealer 
helps, specially written copy, mats 
and electros which the company 
furnishes in generous abundance 
to its retailers—in place of money. 
So successful has the service been 
that from 7,109 advertisements in 
mat form furnished during 1932, 
it has grown to a total of 28,275 
mat orders during the last year. 
According to the company’s rec- 
ords, this linage, translated into 
money, amounted to $278,000, fully 
three-fourths of the sum which it 
spent in national advertising. 

Faced, then, with the question 
of whether to continue under its 
present policy or to embrace the 


co-operative doctrine, the advertiser 
authorized its advertising agency 
to make a complete investigation 
of the subject. The latter’s find- 
ings are contained in this interest- 
ing, albeit anonymous, document: 


Advertising Manager 
The Blank Company 
New York City 
Dear Mr. ———— 

From time to time there occur 
rather insistent demands from your 
dealers for so-called co-operative 
advertising. Of late this problem 
has become so virulent that I un- 
derstand a resolution is being pre- 
pared for proposal to the NRA, 
calling, in essence, for a repeal of 
the co-operative advertising pro- 
hibition now in the code. 

Confirming our many discussions 
on the subject, now would seem the 
logical time to weigh the evidence 
at hand and arrive at a definite 
co-operative advertising policy that 
is workable and commercially 
sound. 

This letter, with attached sup- 
plementary data, is intended to help 
toward that end. The former is a 
summary of the supplement, as 
well as a brief in itself, and while 
the latter is for closer study later 
on, it contains excerpts from a few 
of the many articles on the subject 
and is submitted in four parts: (a) 
Arguments in favor of Co-opera- 
tive Advertising; (b) Against 
Co-operative Advertising; (c) 
Experiences of Particular Man- 
ufacturers; (d) A Detailed Sum- 
mary of Policies of Eighteen Com- 
panies, etc. 


* * * 


Summary of Supplement in favor 
of Co-operative Advertising : 

The practice of the manufac- 
turer paying for a portion of the 
dealer’s local newspaper advertis- 
ing is neither commercially nor 
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ethically wrong. It is quite ap- 
parent that the few who have em- 
ployed this policy successfully, 
have done so only because: 

1. They have developed a hard- 
and-fast policy from which there 
has been no deviation. 

2. They have policed all deal- 
ers, day-in, day-out, by means of 
newspaper tear sheets, rate cards 
and an accounting system. 

3. They have been in a trade 
where it was difficult for competi- 
tion to engage in the same prac- 
tice, due to one or more causes; 
for instance, they may have sold a 
specialty in which there is no com- 
petition and a long profit; or 
they may have dominated the 
field through national consumer 
acceptance and the accompanying 
strength in distribution; . . . or 
they might be the dominant factor 
in a_ long-profit- quick -turnover 
trade. 


Summary of Supplement against 
Co-operative Advertising : 

1. The predominance of years of 
experience on the part of skilful 
merchandisers condemns co-opera- 
tive newspaper advertising. It is 
costly, difficult to control and 
more often than not gets out of 
hand, culminating in more and 
more demands from the dealer, the 
loss of trade from those dealers 
who cannot economically share in 
the plan and a general free-for-all 
fight between competitors, ending 
in higher sales costs and lower 
_— 

. Share-the-local cost advertis- 
He. ‘having been tried and discarded 
by so many manufacturers, has set 
up a_ strong “anti” movement 
which has gained such headway 
that a reversal by any important 
manufacturer at this time becomes 
a decided step backward. 

3. It is a big-dealers’ racket and 
exposes a manufacturer to the 
ill-will of his army of good, 
small outlets—oftentimes resulting, 
thereby, in a net loss of sales 
volume. 

* * 

Let me say before going further, 
that I realize the prejudice that 
may justifiably accrue to the ad- 
vertising agent who advises a 
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MAY FIRST IS 
MOVING DAY 


On and after May 1 you'll 


find our New York organiza- 


tion in new quarters at 


444 Madison Avenue. 


NEW YORK 
49 West 45th Street 


CLEVELAND 
1501 Euclid Avenue 


Advertising 
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&€& SMITH & 


CLIENTS 


\luminum Company 
of America 


The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. 


Aluminum Seal Co. 
American Can Company 


Art Metal 
Construction Co. 


Associated Tire Lines — 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 


The Austin Company 
The Bassick Company 
The Bryant Electric Co. 
Cary Maple Sugar Co. 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


Central United 
National Bank 
of Cleveland 


Cleveland Fruit Juice Co. 


Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co. 


P. & F. Corbin 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
The Fox Furnace Co. 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 


Kensington Incorporated 
of New Kensington 


The Leisy Brewing Co. 
Motorstokor Corporation 


National Canners'’ 
Association 


Nation's Business 

New York University 
Printers’ Ink 

The Standard Register Co. 


The Strong-Carlisle & 
Hammond Co. 


The Templin-Bradley Co. 
University School 


Virginia Hot Springs Co. 
—The Homestead Hotel. 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
West Penn Power Co. 


The Wood Shovel 
and Tool Co. 


The Wooster Brush Co. 
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client against going into a co- 
operative advertising venture. But, 
at the risk, and in spite of this, I 
sincerely feel that a strong stand 
against this practice, backed by a 
sound and reasonable policy that 
the trade can understand, will place 
you farther ahead in the long run, 
and eliminate many a splitting 
headache in the future. 

Most of these demands for 
share-the-local-newspaper costs are 
coming from large stores who are 
famous chiselers. It isn’t human 
nature for them to stop demanding 
after you have agreed to pay half 
their local advertising bills. They’re 
always going to ask for more— 
and more. 


Creates Similar Demand 
from Little Fellows 


And what of the thousands of 
little fellows who are thoroughly 
justified in setting up a howl for 
their share, as soon as they find 
you are matching dollars with the 
big fellows? Your measuring stick 
of sales volume will not satisfy 
him, I’m afraid. He is placed just 
that much nearer a state of mind 
where he either throws out the 
line or, at best, supports you half- 
heartedly. To co-operate with one 
is to place yourself, under any con- 
ditions, on a spot where you face 
co-operation with all in some pro- 
portion. The costs of such a plan 
are, in your case, staggering. 

Furthermore, I do not believe 
a co-operative campaign at this 
time will result in a sufficient in- 
crease in business to justify the 
expense. Don’t lose sight of the 
fact that three years ago no dealer 
was spending any money locally 
to advertise himself as headquar- 
ters for Blank merchandise. Fig- 
ures at the close of 1934 showed 
that the trade all over the country 
had spent almost as much as you 
had spent in that year on consumer 
advertising. This is a noteworthy 
victory for you and your sales de- 
partment, which you immediately 
throw overboard when you start a 
co-operative program. 

Suppose the majority of the 
members of the Association 
vote for a repeal of the co-opera- 
tive advertising prohibition, the 
NRA allows it and it is taken from 
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the code. What then? Each com. 
petitor is released to work out any 
co-operative plan he chooses. Let's 
say every competitor chooses to 
meet a proportion of the costs of 
his dealers’ newspaper advertising. 
Who would then have any competi- 
tive advantage? It is not reasonable 
to believe that matters will rest 
there. It will result in a matching 
contest wherein the manufacturer 
becomes the goat ; he must not only 
match dollars with the dealer; he 
must out-match or out-bid his 
competitor for business. He con- 
sumes himself from both ends, 
much to the delight of the large, 
chiseling trade. 

I venture to say that your com- 
petition will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to match dollars with local 
dealers. They will think this a 
good chance to replace business 
lost to Blank. They will probably 
go headlong into it without much 
of a policy. If they do, it is my 
bet that they get into such a jam 
before the year is up that they'll 
regret the day they even started it 

One thing is sure; they will 
neglect the small to ‘medium sized 
dealers, thereby making it possible 
for you to strengthen your posi- 
tion with several thousands of 
these desirable customers—pro- 
vided, of course, you continue 
along your present lines. It is 
quite likely also that they will 
inadvertently favor one large re- 
tailer, in some way, over another 
and start a few side fights that will 
result in important ill-will. 

Where will the money come 
from to pay for a co-operative 
program? It must come from one 
source or a combination of three: 

(a) A merchandise price in- 
crease, 

(b) The rebate structure or, 

(c) Your present advertising 
appropriation. 

Singly, either (a) or (b) is 
probably out of the question. In 
combination this is undoubtedly 
equally true. A portion of your 
present advertising appropriation 
could be by-passed into co-opera- 
tive advertising namely—all of 
your consumer advertising fund as 
well as a small part of that re- 
maining. I say because 
even with co-operative (local news- 
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paper) advertising, you will be 
forced to maintain your budget for 
preparing cuts and mats, display 
material and the like. 

But are you prepared to throw 
overboard or weaken the headway 
you have made in over three years 
of continuous advertising to the 
consumer, just at a time when you 
are beginning to feel its effects? 
Bear in mind that you have bought 
and are buying a great asset in 
the form of consumer favor among 
millions of retail customers all 
over the country. This. has, not 
only high dollar-and-cents’ value 
—it is a form of insurance for 
your business that is far more 
important to you than the good- 
will of a minority of retailers who 
are squawking for co-operative 
advertising. If you even tem- 
porarily discontinue or reduce your 
consumer advertising you must pay 
through the nose if, as and when 
you resume. 

In closing, let us realize that 
you now are spending at a rate of 
about a half million dollars yearly 
in “co-operative advertising”— 
spent in your way—after a care- 
fully worked out and effective 
plan; and that you are not asking 
the dealer to match these dollars 
with you. For instance, your con- 
sumer appropriation for 1934 con- 
sisted of about 63 per cent of your 
total advertising appropriation. 
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_ Your salesmen can show any dealer 
just how much local circulation 
this money bought in any territory. 
This is advertising in which you 
are not asking him to co-operate; 
you merely ask him to say in his 
local papers, “We carry the Blank 
Merchandise that you see adver- 
tised in the magazines you read.” 

Some 30 per cent of your ap- 
propriation goes into your cut and 
mat service, your display material, 
window service, etc., and attendant 
expense. This is all “co-operative 
advertising” for which you ask no 
dollar-matching. 

What I am trying to do is show 
that you already have a sensible, 
controllable co-operative program. 
Perhaps if this were expressed in 
the form of a policy that was 
couched briefly and _ reasonably, 
then presented in some effective 
form, it would meet the question 
successfully whenever it arises in 
the future. 

If you should like to have me 
do so, I shall be glad to assist in 
any way I can in formulating such 
a policy. In any event, this letter 
and summary presents material 
from which to build such a plat- 
form, if, or course, you and your 
executive family agree with our 
conclusions. 

Sincerely yours, 


ABC Advertising Agency. 


House Bill Hits Allowances 


list price to sell goods, wares, mer- 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


WENTY years of merchandis- 

ing, sales managing and credit 
supervision gave Fred L. Craw- 
ford, former vice-president of the 
Michigan Sugar Company and 
now representative from the Sag- 
inaw district of Michigan, some 
very positive ideas about secret cash 
rebates and merchandise, advertis- 
ing and freight allowances. 

Mr. Crawford wants them pro- 
hibited. He has introduced a bill 
—H. R. 6979—making it unlawful 

“for any person engaged in com- 
merce and who publishes an open 


chandise, machinery, or other 
articles manufactured, sold, or 
shipped to any person at any price 
other than the published open list 
price.” He would place the en- 
forcement of the measure in the 
hands of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 

Being a Republican, Mr. Craw- 
ford is optimistic in referring to 
his plan as the “Fair Trade Prac- 
tices Act of 1935” and in assum- 
ing that there is any possibility of 
getting enactment of it in this 
session of Congress. The Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has put the bill some- 
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Don’t guess about paint sales in Cleveland-§8. Will 19 
or the Compact Cleveland Market. Don'Ho Have : 
guess who buys your paint—or where. fo marke 
the Plain Dealer has the facts and is read jand M 
to give them to you, right now, while 
spring season is here! 

National Representatives: John B, Woodwar 

Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas Cit 

San Francisco. Garner & Grant, Atlant 
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OUR PAINT? 


Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


1, Do you know what proportion of the potential paint 
volume is concentrated in the major city markets of 
the United States? What proportion is in the city 
markets of Ohio? 

2.Do you know what type of outlet sells the greatest 
volume of paint in Cuyahoga County (Greater 
Cleveland)? 

Do you know how many gallons of paint will be sold 
by cities of the Compact Cleveland Market? 

. Do you know how many frame houses there are in 
Greater Cleveland ... how many one family houses, 
two family houses ... the general condition of these 
houses... how many need painting and repairing? 

5.Do you know what sections of Greater Cleveland 
will consume the most paint? 

6. ls population the determining factor in securing paint 
volume? Is it wise to allocate promotional activities, 
merchandising and advertising, solely on the basis 
of population? 

7, Are you interested in the size of Cleveland’s homes, 
the number of rooms? The age of Cleveland's 
homes? The number of structures with garages? 

8. Will 1935 be a big paint year, and why? 

9. Have you some questions to ask about the paint 
market in Greater Cleveland or the Compact Cleve- 
land Market? If so, write the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
We will gladly aid you. 

0. The Market Survey Department of the Piain Dealer 
can give you all these facts...feel free to write for 
them! 


LAIN DEALER 
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where in the bottom of the pile of 
bills referred to it and has no in- 
tention of considering it, unless— 

Mr. Crawford’s campaign in be- 
half of his bill is making that “un- 
less” stand out as a matter of 
interest to business generally. He 
has enlisted the support of the 
hardware dealers, the retail grocery 
and meat dealers, and the lumber 
dealers of the country. He has 
no pride of authorship, in that he 
believes his bill will soon have 
enough public support to commend 
the idea to a good Democrat who 
will introduce a similar bill. He 
is out to do a selling job for his 
product. 

Prohibition of cash rebates and 
other allowances is the answer, ac- 
cording to Mr. Crawford, to the 
Federal Trade Commission’s sur- 
vey of the chain-store systems of 
the country. The NRA has tried 
to eliminate them through code 
provisions in some instances, but 
Mr. Crawford says it has failed 
and that the NRA food codes did 
not have adequate protection against 
rebate evils. The AAA amend- 
ment permitting Government li- 
censing would achieve a similar 
purpose, says Mr. Crawford, but 
he does not believe the licensing 
amendment will be passed. 

Long tables showing the allow- 
ances made to chain stores in com- 
parison with other stores are re- 
ferred to by Mr. Crawford to show 
how impossible it is for the small 
business man to compete with the 
chains. The chain’s advantage is 
not achieved primarily by volume 
buying. Small stores, by co-opera- 
tive purchasing methods, could 
take advantage of lower prices for 
quantity purchases as readily as 


+ 


“Sunset” Appoints Art Director 

Richard Stephens, effective May 1, 
will become art director of Sunset 
Magazine, San Francisco. He has 
been prominent in commercial artwork 
on the Pacific Coast and has been di- 
rector of the Academy of Advertising 
Art, San Francisco. 

. . . 


Hall Heads San Antonio Club 
Thornton Hall, Express Publishin 
Company, has been elected president o 
the San Antonio Advertising Club, suc- 
ceeding I, L. ufman, res: ned. Roy 
James was elected vice-president. 
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the chain stores. The secret re- 
bate or allowance is the trick 
which does the damage; it kills off 
the retailer, it causes the producer 
to commit economic suicide. 

Allowances for pharmacies run 
from 3.70 per cent to 40.24 per 
cent of sales. Liggett’s allowance 
of 13.69 per cent is more than 
twice that of Gimbel’s 5.08 per 
cent. A & P stores made $3.7 
million on allowances on its $96,- 
000,0000 of sales. Its 3.88 per cent 
record is better than Kroger’s 2.34 
and Sanitary’s 2.26. In other 
words, the bigger the purchasing 
power the easier it becomes to 
chisel something extra cff the pub- 
lished list price. . Mr. Crawford 
holds that mere bigness does not 
justify unfair price practices. 

Advertising allowances are stag- 
gering in volume, says Mr. Craw- 
ford. The bill would not interfere 
with legitimate advertising in any 
way; it would in fact greatly bene- 
fit the advertising profession in 
eliminating advertising as subter- 
fuge for unfair price methods. 

Do you make it a practice to 
lose money to a customer at golf in 
order to give him a rebate on pur- 
chases? Mr. Crawford would put 
the FTC on your trail. The bill 
is quite broad. 

Would prices be increased by 
prohibiting rebates? Not at all, 
says Mr. Crawford, for the ulti- 
mate consumer would pay no more, 
and a re-adjustment of prices with- 
out rebate uncertainties might even 
reduce the price to the customer. 
The bill would tend to encourage 
co-operative purchasing by retail- 
ers and by ultimate consumers. 
Fine, says the Congressman, as 
long as we cut out the cut-throats. 


a 


New York “Daily News” Wins 
E. & P. Promotion Award 


Permanent possession of the Editor 
& Publisher cup has been won by the 
New York Daily News which, for 1934, 
again was awarded first place for the 
best all-year promotion. This marked 
the third successive year that this news- 
paper won first prize. 

Second award for general all-round 
romotion in 1934 went to the Des 

oines Register-Tribune. 

First award for the best promotion 
done by a poms ot newspapers was won 
by the Scripps-Howard pagers, and 
second by the Ontario Associated Dailies. 
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Consumer Debt Study 


Some ——— Government ne Which Have Intimate 


earing on Business an 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


OW are unpaid bills affecting 
the immediate buying proclivi- 
ties of the consumer? 

Uncle Sam wants to know. His 
sleuths are on the prowl for facts. 

Recently the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce pub- 
lished a “Consumer Debt Study,” 
the first section of a detailed anal- 
ysis on which many agencies are 
working. 

In about six weeks Dr. Gardiner 
C. Means, of the AAA, chairman 
of a committee on consumer debt 
appointed by the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board of the NRA, expects 
to complete a study which will en- 
lighten us about the enormous 
amount of delinquent debt which 
has been accumulated by consum- 
ers because of unemployment or 
severely reduced incomes. He 
hopes to indicate to what extent 
consumers recently re-employed may 
find their incomes largely diverted 
into debt liquidation. He also ex- 
pects to know something about the 
extent to which creditors having 
much of their capital tied up in 
these accounts find difficulty in se- 
curing bank loans. 

Another study is in the hands of 
Rolf Nugent, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, assisted by the staffs 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
and the Research and Planning Di- 
vision of the NRA. The NRA 
organization is headed up by Dr. 
Leon Henderson, formerly of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Since 
the Foundation is largely responsi- 
ble for the standardization of leg- 
islation covering small loan 
companies throughout the United 
States, it is in the cards for the 
Nugent report to relate the con- 
sumer debt problem to the operation 
of the small loan laws. It will also 


General Recovery 


report on garnishments during the 
depression years, and an intensive 
study of what has happened in 
New York is now under way. 

The Consumer Debt Study, 
signed by H. T. LaCrosse of the 
Department of Commerce, is inter- 
esting largely because of the possi- 
bility of future records upon which 
comparisons of trends can be made. 
The report is full of curious facts, 
many of them valuable as guides to 
business men, even though most of 
the story simply confirms factually 
things we have known a long time. 

We know, for instance, that doc- 
tors let their bills run a long time 
before they are collected. We have 
suspected that landlords’ delinquent 
accounts are larger on the average 
than those of a department store. 
We are glad to learn that creditors 
are confident that 66 per cent of ac- 
counts overdue six months or more 
will be paid. 


Department Stores Have Good 
Collection Systems 


We have not known the exact fig- 
ures. Thus grocery stores have 25 
per cent of their accounts overdue 
six months, department stores 9 per 
cent. The reason for the difference 
is that department stores have bet- 
ter systems of collecting overdue 
accounts, they are stricter in their 
credit methods. 

There is a wide difference be- 
tween service groups—doctors and 
landlords—and retail groups in ac- 
counts overdue. Service groups 
report that 59 per cent of their ac- 
counts are more than six months 
overdue, while retail groups have 
only 13 per cent of their accounts 
running more than six months. 
Cash must usually be paid for re- 
tail supplies, or something must be 
paid on the old bill before more 
supplies can be obtained. But few 
people are in a position to pay the 
doctor’s bill immediately. Too 
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often it is in effect a mortgage on 
a man’s future earnings. On an 
instalment credit basis, and in com- 
parison with the purchase of an 
automobile, the overdue account 
charged to the consumer would not 
be so impressive. 

The “Consumer Debt Study,” 
copies of which can be obtained 
at a price of 10 cents each from 
the Bureau and its district offices, 
covers the situation existing on 
December 31, 1933, or a little over 
a year ago. It includes 680 cred- 
itors, 416 retail and 264 service. Of 
the 1,841,905 accounts in the retail 
survey totaling over $62,000,000, 
219,000, totaling $8,000,000, were 
six months overdue. The average 
account was $34 and the average 
overdue account was $37. 

The retail field was largely—56 
per cent—in the department-store 
business, which has a fine credit 
record, sufficient to make a good 
average for the retail business, even 
though some of the retail shops 
were not much better than the doc- 
tors in their ability to collect. 
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Of the 48,197 service accounts, 
totaling $2,931,729, 25,355, totaling 
$1,617,259, were overdue six 
months. Dentists, doctors, land- 
lords, and undertakers were in- 
cluded in this group. Undertakers 
were less worried about their over- 
due accounts than others. Ap- 
parently people pay up their fu- 
neral debts as soon as they can 
without waiting to be dunned about 
them. The New York undertakers 
had larger average unpaid accounts, 
but the delinquencies were about 
half that of the rest of the coun- 
try. New York’s record for rent 
collections was also much better 
than that of the rest of the coun- 
try, although New Jersey’s record 
was even better. 

Other interesting facts are: 

The service group did 90 per cent 
of its business on credit; the retail 
group, 54 per cent. 

Collection costs: 15 per cent for 
the service group, 12 per cent for 
the retail group. 

Dunning letters and personal 
visits were used for the most part 
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on accounts overdue six months. 

Settlement of six-month ac- 
counts by compromise was the 
practice in 45 per cent of the cases 
in retail, 48 per cent in service. 

Undertakers did 94 per cent of 
their business on credit. 

Instalment credit is possible 
where goods can be re-possessed. 
Electrical goods stores did 43.8 per 
cent of their business on the instal- 
ment basis and 41.7 on open credit. 
Furniture stores did a 69.5 per cent 
instalment business and only 19.1 
on open credit, leaving only 11.4 
per cent for. cash. 

The larger stores had the small- 
est proportion of their dollar ac- 
counts delinquent six months or 
more, 


—_ 
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Few of the retail and service 
creditors used merchant credit 
bureaus. Department stores and 
men’s and women’s clothing stores 
used these credit bureaus more than 
other business. 

Only 24.4 per cent of the service 
creditors resorted to suits for col- 
lection purposes; retail creditors 
brought suit in 42.2 per cent of the 
accounts overdue six months. 

Sources of credit: commercial 
banks used by 45 per cent of the 
retail creditors ; co-operative credit 
associations, 26 per cent; whole- 
salers or factors 22 per cent. Ser- 


vice groups used commercial banks 
in 28 per cent of the cases, some 
used relatives and friends, 42 per 
cent required no credit facilities. 


+ 


Morton a Food Broker 


James H. Morton, formerly division 
sales manager of the Good Luck Food 
Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has 
succeeded the late Frank Karnatz in 
the latter’s food brokerage business at 
Boston. 











286 Companies Report 1934 
Earnings 
Statements of Leading Advertisers Reflect Business Gains 


Company 1933 1934 


Abbott Laboratories 549,578 896,959 
Advance-Rumely Corp. .. ite e 3 41,307 

Affiliated Products .... . 202,023 

Ainsworth Manufacturing Co. . " 564,237 

Airway Electric Appliance Co. . . D420,667 

Allegheny Steel Co. ‘ 835,927 

Allied Chemical & - M 595, $21 17,548,355 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. sein . D2, 393, 905 D1,039,406 

Altorfer Brothers C ‘ 

Aluminum Com 

American Can 

American Chain Co. 

American Chicle Co. 

American Cigar Co. 

American Home Products Corp. 

American Maize Products Co. 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 

American gotety Razor ea 

American S a Refinin: 

American Telephone & 137, 456, 776 121, 748, 729 

American Tobacco Co. 17,40 1,208 24,084,280 

American Woolen Co. 7'053,088 DS5,458,494 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. D6,822,372 1,960,094 

Armour & Co. 10,560,619 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Art-Metal Construction Co. 

Atlantic Refining Co. 

Atlas Powder Co. 

Auburn Automobile Co. 


Automatic Washer Company - 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. 1,689; "663 1,469,906 The “r 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 664,711 941,298 
Beech. Nut Packing Co. isa fo 
Belden Mfg. Co. 80,835 
| ony ere. Co. 4 b h 
t. r 
Seneen & Hedges _ 720 y! © 
Bien, Santerd ire Co. i 
c ecker Manufacturing Co. " 533 
Aluminum & Brass Co. 7 one q 
15,000 1 


on nev 





oe - Adding Machine Co. b 





Byers, A. Si, Co. D1,044,056 D773, 748 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 457,087 439,547 
Cannon Mills, Inc. 

Carnation Co. 

Case 


j. L, x 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 17 
Celanese Gore. of America . 3,229.4 THE 


12,129,120 

08,722 
8,819,753 12,312,176 
D51,362 D34,260 


* “PD” where found in the table indicates deficit. 
96 
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A TYPICAL Viky COMMENT 


FROM AN A(lantic READER 


“The fact that I have purchased ‘The Atlantic’, with- 
out a break, month after month for more than the 
last ten years and that it is the only magazine I have 
stuck to over so long a period is the best evidence I 


can offer as to my opinion of your magazine.” 
From an executive of a nationally known association. 


The “most wanted” publication in America today 
is a fair estimate of the Atlantic, proved perhaps 
by the thousands of unsolicited letters of which the 
one quoted above is typical. Year after year over 
15,000 readers buy it regularly at 40 cents a copy 
on newsstands and more than 85,000 pay for it by 
subscription. At $420 a page, you can reach more 


important people for less money with the Atlantic. 


“Atlantic Monthly 


MOST QUOTED PERIODICAL IN AMERICA 
Boston * New York * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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Company 
Colonie Paleative Fest Co. 
‘colonial Beacon Oil Co. 
Colorado Fuel "& Iron Co. 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn Co. 
Congress Cigar Co. 


Consolidated Cigar Cr. PAR RP pe.* Wen Se 


Continental Baking rp. 
Continental Motors Corp. 
Continental Oil Co. 

Cord Corporation 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Craddock- a Co. 

Crane Com 

Cream of =A Corp. 
Curtis Publishing Co. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


Davenport Hosiery Mills 
Decker & Cohn, ed 


& 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
Diamond Match Co. 
Dictaphone _ Corp. 
Du Pont, E. I., de Nemours & Co. 
Durham Hosiery Mills 


Early & Daniel Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
Electric oe patery. Co. 
Elgin National Watch ; 
Endicott-Johnson —~ 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Federal Motor ae a 3 Co. 
Field & Co., Marsha 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Florence Stove Co. 
Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Fuller Brush Co. 
Fyr-Fyter Company 


General Foods Corp. 
General Motors Corp. 

General Tire & Rub 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Glidden Co. 


Goodrich Co., B. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 
Greyhound Corp. 

Guilt Oil Corp. of Penn. 


Hamilton Watch Co. 

pest Pn od & bay abe 
Hat tion oO merica .. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

- ot d Chocolate Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Hires Com Charles E. 

Houdaille- ershey Corp. 

Household Finance Corp. 

Hygrade Food Products "Caan! 

Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 


International 


INK 


1933 
$373,389 


D13 0,386 


179,834 
D107,158 
D4,335,308 
656,336 
2, 054, 510 
138,236 
38,895,330 
157,8 


114,640 
11,119,044 
684,372 
2,022,206 
D263,372 
2,154,941 
99,036 


D1,147,339 
D165,062 


2,397,059 


D42; 382 
D130,620 


13,429,739 
11,032,948 
83,213,676 
414,912 
3,659,022 
1,432,863 
D242,073 
2,272,514 
6,021,535 
96,400 
66,997 
1,596,303 


Wawa oh dcdyy dos cook atte 5 ae 


D148,560 
D683,654 


655,072 


D382,617 
5,736,424 
D1,886,257 
9,662,583 
490,709 


9,090,566 
242,624 
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1934 
»744,107 
3,125,645 
D241,540 
577,824 
2, 102, 058 
7,406 
778, 217 
2,004,672 
D1,977,619 
4,865,358 
75,320 


66,000 


57,988 
D182,570 


46,701, "465 
47,905 


121,824 


318,684 


563,847 
36,062 
D166,295 


D140,759 
1,941,137 
2,333,545 
19,726,044 
11,143,875 
94,769,131 


2, 811, 183 
289,462 


874,4 16 


D825,995 
6,597,362 
3,948,637 
18,487,479 
470,368 
8,967,024 
206,183 
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Pa Me Where People , 
Are Buying Now! 


Why wait for that “future” prosperity when there are 
markets ready and waiting for you? Concentrate on 


MICHIGAN 


Where business is good right now! 


This state is leading the whole country in returned pros- 
perity. Employment, payrolls, circulation and advertising 
lineage are UP. 


THE BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


Reach more than a quarter of a million of these prosperous 
Michigan homes. Advertise where business is good right 
now! 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Inc., Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
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Company 1933 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. ... $330,784 


antzen Knitting Mills cies 105,435 
ewel Tea Company 909,325 
ohns-Manville Corp. 105,331 


Kalamazoo Stove Co, 206,147 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. eek tae D961,998 
Kelvinator Corp. Sal 

Kendall Co. 

Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp Corp. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. ; 
Kuppenheimer & Co., B. *eF D222,121 


Lambert Co. a SE Se Ee ae 2,229,661 

Landers, Frary & “Clark” : 
ubber & Tire Corp. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. . 

Lehn & Fink Products Co. ... 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Lily- —. 

Lindsay ‘L 

Liquid C - 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 

Lorillard Co., P. 


McCall Cor 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 

Mack Trucks, Inc. 

Mallinson, H. R. & Co., 
Massey-Harris Co. 

Maytag Co. 

Mead 

Melville Shoe Corp. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Imp. Co. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Works 

Mullins Mfg. Corp. 

Munsingwear, Inc. 


Nash Motors Co. 
t Publications, Inc., Condé 
ional Biscuit Co. 
ional Cash Register Co. 
ional Dairy Products Corp. 
National Distillers Products Corp 
National Lead Co. 
National + 4 Refining Co. 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
New Haven Clock Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc. a 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. = 680, 857 


Oneida Community, Ltd. & 405,922 
Oshkosh Overall Co. aati x 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. * 6,032,312 


Park & Tilford, Inc. 280,227 
Parke, Davis Co. 

Parker Pen Co. . SeedunAsdakdvetsthaaee 

Parker Rust-Proof Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., 

pertast, Circle ‘Co. 

Pet Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Phillips-Jones orp. 

hoenix = gs 4 0. 
Pie Bakeries, Inc 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
Propper McCallum Hosiery Co. 
we , SW , pan 

urity eries 885 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. D103,151 


Quaker Oats Co. 4,444,104 
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1934 
$521,708 


163,446 
1,243,123 
749,803 


440,234 
D851,908 
1,203,439 

515,967 

255,647 

438,057 

D25,735 


2,199,069 
514,165 
326,870 
$49,155 
747,618 

3,161,832 

20,086,691 


2/833, 318 
1, oy 075 


D20,376 


D1,625,078 
19,927 
11,597,573 
1,115,631 
6,551,930 
11,134,768 
4,200,188 
604,999 
151,909 


6,496,359 


210,525 
8,719,368 
389,267 
691,067 
1,405,514 
549,762 
647,267 
5,757,308 


5,478,956 
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NEWS-WEEK 


is read by 


23% 


of the 


NUMBER ONE MEN 


OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


The Complete Story Is 
Factually Developed in 


“CONTACT ” 


A Copy Will Be Sent You on Request 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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Going Places/ 


But from where to where? 


offers, 


“Fastest growing!” “Going places!” “Buy 
impor 


on a rising market!” —these and many 


others have become catch-phrases in the The re 


field:- 


the on 


publishing business. 


Why “catch”? To “catch” the advertiser, — 


of course. hes 


But the advertiser must be sure that the SOU 


° ° . num 
claim of going places isn’t used to cover umb 
¥ execut 
up a situation of not being anywhere. : 
rms 


And that is why, though Printers’ INK 
Now 
has shown on the latest reports the greatest ’ 
cate ; ; facts, 
growth of net-paid-in-advance circulation 
, ' portar 
among national advertisers and agencies;— 
PRINT 
though Printers’ INK and the MonTHLY well 
rell as 
obtained this growth without diluting there 
b 


their story with cut-rate subscription 
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offers,—we do not feel the story of primary 


importance. 


The real story for the buyer of space in this 
field: —PrinTErs’ INK is and has been 
the outstanding leader in such circulation. 
For several years no other publication 
has been able to show much better than 
around 40% less, and nowhere near the 
number of subscribers who qualify as major 
executives (general managers or officers) of 


firms who advertise. 


Now, placed in true perspective above these 
facts, it may be of some additional im- 
portance in judging values, to know that 
PRINTERS’ INK is also growing. That, as 


well as being some place and well entrenched 


there, it is “going places.” 
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TO MEN 
WHO LIKE 
TO FISH 


Here’s something you can use 
all Summer long — the com- 
plete tabulation of game-fish- 
ing laws for the United States 
and the Provinces of Canada, 
published in the May issue of 
OUTDOOR LIFE. 


It includes size and catch lim- 
its, license regulations, regu- 
lations covering the transpor- 
tation of fish, and the open 
seasons for each species. We 
would be glad to send you a 
copy with our compliments.* 


Sportsmen like the dramatic, 
graphic way every feature and 
story is presented in the new, 
revitalized OUTDOOR LIFE. 
They say so in hundreds of 
letters; they say so even more 
conclusively at the newsstands 
where sales are 115% ahead 
of last year. (Total net paid 
cireulation for the first five 
months of 1935, accurately 
estimated to be 185,718 per 
issue.) 


* Just address the 


Advertising Department, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 


td 
Ovttoor 
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Company 
Radio Corp. of America .... 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills 
Remington Arms Co. 
Reo Motor Car Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Revere Copper & Benes 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Rollins Hosi Mills 
Ross Gear & Tool Co. 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Ruberoid Co. 
Rubenstein, Helena, Inc. 


Savage Ares ee 

Scott Pa 

Scoville 

Segal 

Servel, Inc. 

Shaler ‘ 

Sharp & Doh 

Shattuck Co. I 

Simmons Co. S Sbuia 
Spalding & Bros., a AG, 
Staley fg. Co., E 
Standard Brands, : 
Standard Oil of Kansas 
Standard Oil of Ky. 
Standard Oil of Ohio -* 
Stearns & Co., Frederick .. 
Stein, A., & Co. 

Sterling Products, 

Stetson Co., John B 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Studebaker Corp. 

Sun Oil Co. 

Swift & Co. 


Texas Corp. 

Thermoid Co. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Trico Products Corp. 

Truscon Steel Co. 

Tung-Sol Lamp Works 


Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 
Union a & Carbon Corp. 
Union Oil Company of Calif. 
United Biscuit Co. of America 
Valet Fruit Co. 

- Ss > oe um Co. 

S. ‘man Machinery 

Industrial Alcohol Co. 

vU: = Playing Card Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
v. S. Steel 


Universal Pictures Corp. 


Van Raalte Co. 
Vick Chemical, Inc. 


Walworth ‘oO. 

Ward Baking Corp. 
Warren, Northam : 
Watson Co., John Warren 
Webster-Eisenlohr, 

Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
ra Ss Steel ome 
White 

Williams Oil- O-taiic Heating Corp. 
Wilson & Co., Inc. 


Worthington Pum eed eee 
0. 


Wrigley, Wm., Jr., 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 
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Drug Store, 1855 Model 


Authentic Picture Wins Attention and Gives Valuable Indirect 
Advertising to 


Manufacturer 


By E. V. Fraenkel 


General Sales Manager, Frederick Stearns & Company 


E have felt for some time 

that retailers would welcome 
a display that advertises their stores 
rather than the product of the 
manufacturer. Most displays, we 
reasoned, are long on commercial- 
ism and short on what might be 
called artistic entertainment. What 
we wanted was something that 
would build good-will for us 
among the trade, that dealers 
would consider an unselfish dis- 
play, and that would attract at- 
tention without being too obviously 
an “advertising” display. 

But we had no definite idea of 
how to present this to the druggist 
in a tangible form, until one day 
when I happened to be browsing 
around the Stearns gallery con- 
taining a collection of old instru- 
ments, pharmaceutical appliances, 
and old paintings which were 
collected by Frederick Stearns, 
founder of the company. 

Among these objects of art is 
an interesting and appealing paint- 
ing of an old American drug 
store. The picture was painted at 
the uest of Mr. Stearns back 
in 1855, by an artist named Abbott 

106 


Graves of New England. Mr. 
Stearns wanted a painting of a 
typical drug store of the day—and 
the artist found what he wanted 
in a little Maine town. He painted 
it exactly as he saw it, using the 
natives sitting around the stove for 
his models. 

This old picture has been a 
treasured possession of the firm 
since that time. Everyone who 
sees it admires it. Almost in- 
variably the comment is: “What a 
difference between that and the 
modern drug store! Why even the 
smallest drug store in the smallest 
village has left that sort of phar- 
macy far behind.” 

The idea came to my mind that 
if this painting could be visualized 
in a drug store window, it could 
not fail to exert its magnetism on 
the passersby and at the same time 
emphasize the advance in pharmacy 
during the last century. It sug- 
gested a practical application of 
the idea that entertainment must 
be more obvious than advertising 
in a window display. 

So we got an artist to copy the 
picture, to break down the de- 
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SOUTHERN 
AGRICULTURIST 


Announces 


A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
TO ADVERTISERS 


“ 


New YorK—AUSTIN LESTRANGE, Manager 
919 Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Avenue 


CHICAGO—FRANK S. \W/HITMAN, Manager - 
1205 Carbon and Carbide Building 
230 North Michigan Avenue 


DETROIT—RICHARD L. HOBART, Manager 
2-123 General Motors Building 


SAN FRANCISCO—DON HARWAY, 
Representative 
155 Montgomery Street 


“ 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 


B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Let’s suppose, 


for a moment, that the 
other Newark dailies rep- 
resented a comparable ad- 
vertising value (which, of 
course, they don’t), and 
you chose to have them 
carry your schedule to sell 
the Newark market. Your 
advertising still would be 
without the background 
and influence of the 
NewarRK Eveninc News. 


And that means a lot 
around this part of New 
Jersey. 


Newark 
Evening 
News 


215-221 Market Street, New- 
ark, N. J. O’Mana & Onms- 
pee, Inc.. New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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sign, figure by figure, so that it 
could be reproduced in diorama or 
three-dimensional form. Our prod- 
ucts do not appear in it. The only 
text on the center display—the 
painting—is an explanation that 
this was a typical American drug 
store in the year 1855 when the 
house of Stearns was founded, 
Then there is an invitation to come 
inside to see a modern drug store. 

As a part of the complete dis- 
play we prepared two side panels. 
These feature Stearns products. 
They are entirely different in ap- 
pearance from the center piece. 
We wanted, by contrast, to identify 
our products with today, not yes- 
terday. 

The center display measures 40 
by 37% by 10 inches and the two 
small panels 36 to 15 by 5 inches 
each. The complete window dis- 
play is being offered to druggists 
with a special combination of 
Stearns Crest Line products. 


+ + + 


Death of Robert L. Sale 


Robert Lee Sale, president of the 
Sale Lithograph Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., died recently in that city. He 
had been district representative of the 
NRA Code Authority. . 

The business will be continued by 
Mr. Sale’s associates, including Charles 
G. Denny, treasurer, and Roy W. 


| Thompson, secretary. 


Names Dresner Agency 


The J. Dresner Advertising Agency, 
New York, has been appointed to han- 
dle the advertising in New York, Penn- 


| sylvania and Canada for The Thomas’, 


| operating 


forty-five branches for the 
professional treatment of hair. 
eee 


Joins Toronto Pharmacal 


Curtis H, Remy has been appointed 
secretary-treasurer of the ‘oronto 


| Pharmacal Company, Ltd., Toronto and 








Winnipeg. He has m with Norris- 
Patterson, Ltd., Toronto, advertising 
agency. se 


Hamilton Club Elects 

The following have been elected di- 
rectors for two-year terms of the Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Advertising Club: Adam H. 
Clark, Harold E. Dennison, Hugh M. 


McIntyre, Kenneth R. Walsh and Ber- 
nard H. Yardley. 
. o * 
Cannon with Erwin, Wasey 
former newspaper 


y.. Cannon, r ; 
umnist and feature writer, has joined 
the copy staff of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, New York. 
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Time and Industrial Copy 





It Took Eight Months to Build This Technical Advertisement— 
but Results Were Worth It 


REPARING an advertisement 

for a technical product is often 
a long and complicated process. As 
a result of this, many apparently 
simple-looking advertisements in 
industrial magazines have behind 
them long periods of careful prep- 
aration. 

While the following incident may 
not be typical, ‘it is by no means an 
isolated example of what goes on 
in the selling of a highly technical 
product. The story is given to 
PRINTERS’ INK by the advertising 
manager of a well-known indus- 
trial corporation who wishes to 
remain anonymous. Here is his 
story : 

“When our file clerk brought out 
a voluminous stack of correspon- 
dence dealing with an attempt to 
track down a lead for a single ad- 
vertisement in a trade-paper, it oc- 
curred to me that readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK would be interested 
in learning what lies behind the 
preparation of advertising for a 
highly technical product. 

“It took over eight months to 
secure final approval, constituting 
a classic example of the painstak- 
ing care, the attention paid to mi- 
nute details, and the incessant check- 
ing and re-checking attendant upon 
getting an advertisement into print. 
Here are the facts: 

“The Product: A protective finish 
employed in the packaging of food- 
stuffs. It is sold by Company A 
to the consumer, which we may call 
Company B. 

“The Story: On June 6, the 
sales department of Company A 
sends an interesting lead to its ad- 
vertising department. The sales- 
man involved (stationed in the 
Middle West) promised to secure 
full details. Later the advertising 
department is requested to write 
directly to Company B’s Western 
office. This is done, and an offer 


of co-operation is secured 
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“The entire month of June slips 
by. 

“The advertising department fol- 
lows Company B. It develops that 
the request has been turned over 
to another gentleman at Company 
B. Company A’s salesman prom- 
ises to investigate. 

, “The entire month of July slips 
ry. 

“The vacation period slows up 
the follow-up. Nevertheless, Com- 
pany A is advised that B is gath- 
ering material for the ad. 

“The entire month of August 
slips by. 

“The advertising department is 
informed that Company B had no 
time to prepare material and it was 
suggested that ‘copy’ and rough 
layout be prepared by advertising 
department despite insufficient facts. 
The advertising department exer- 
cises its ingenuity and submits 
‘copy’ and layout to Company B. 

“September rolls on. 

“The copy is edited, involving 
considerable correspondence with 
the salesman for Company A. 


“October and November also 
slip by. ] 
“Copy is revised and re-sub- 


mitted to Company B. B requests 
the Company A salesman to call, 
to discuss the matter in person. 
Additional corrections are made. 
Then the advertising department is 
asked to submit the ‘copy’ to the 
New York office of Company B. 
This request is nullified by wire 
from Company A salesman. Rea- 
on: Copy had to be passed on by 
another executive at Company B 
who had not been in the picture 
previously. 

“December slips by. 

“Copy is forwarded to executive 
at Company B. Since no reply is 
received, he is followed up. The 
Company A salesman is informed. 
The latter looks into the situation 
and discovers that copy is held up 
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because it mentions Company B in 
a caption. He advises dropping 
mention of name. This is done. 
Then the advertising department is 
requested to send draft of ‘copy’ 
to another executive in the New 
York office of Company B, for 
final approval. Copy is mailed to 
that executive. 

“January slips by. 

“The New York executive, after 
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New Account to Ed Wolff 


Ed Wolff & Associates, Rochester, 
N. Y., have been appointed to handle 
the advertising of: Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Company (Ophthalmic and Special- 
ties Divistons) ; opf Clothes, Inc.; J. 
Wiley Jones Company; LeRoy (Sunny 
Sol, household cleansing solution) and 
the New York State Construction 


Council. 
. . . 


Collier Appoints Hopper 

Lester Hopper, yy copy chief of 
Morris, Wine muller nzinger, Inc., 
Chicago agency, has fed the Chicago 
office of the Barron Collier Corpora- 
tion, where he will be in charge of 
copy, plans and promotion. At one time 
director of promotion of the Hearst 
Morning Newspapers, he was formerly 
associated with the Collier organization. 


“True Story” Names Blish 

Asa R. Blish, formerly Western ad- 
vertising manager of Liberty, has been 
appointed Eastern advertising manager 
per rue Story Magazine. He succeeds 
William M. DeVitalis who, as reported 
last week, has been appointed American 
sales manager of Gordon’s Dry Gin 
Company, 

eee 


WJR to Join Columbia Network 


Station WJR, Detroit, will become an 
outlet of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem on September 29. a operatin, 
on a wave length of 750 Kilocycles an 
with a power of 10,000 watts, will re- 

lace CLKW as the CBS outlet in the 
etroit area, 
. ~ . 


Death of Leavitt Corning, Sr. 


Leavitt Corning, Sr., sixty-four years 
ae. president of yrning, Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn., advertising agency, died 
recently at that city. ounded the 
Corning agency in 1904, previously 
having been advertising manager of the 
St. Paul Dispatch. 


Stanley H. Young Advanced 


Stanley H. Young has e) appointed 
eneral sales manager hristie, 
rown & Company, Ltd., ce... He 
has been manager of the head office 
branch in Toronto. 
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some delay, approves the adver- 
tisement. Company A’s advertis- 
ing agency is notified and machin- 
ery is set in order to have the 
advertisement appear in the March 
issues of the trade journals. 

“You will note that nine months 
have ensued between the time the 
lead was originally furnished to 
the advertising department and the 
final publication of the ad.” 


+ 


Appointed by General Mills 


Effective June 1, Knox Reeves Adver- 
tising, Inc., Minneapolis agency, has 
sqpeneee by General Mills, Inc. 
to ~g &. bakers’ bread, Betty Crocker 
radio, business-paper and certain experi- 
mental advertising. This appointment 
makes no change in the present agency 
relationship with "Blackett- Sample-Hum- 
mert, Inc., which handles the advertising 
of Gold Medal flour, Wheaties, Bis- 
quick and Softasilk. 


Death of B. R. Howard 


Beale R. Howard, vice-president of 
the Evening Star Newspaper Company, 
Washington, D. C., died at that city 
April 13, aged seventy-three. He is 
survived by his widow, a daughter of 
the late George W. Adams, one of the 
organizers of the company, and a son, 
George Adams Howard, automobile 
editor of the Star. 


Ricketts with Booz and Fry 


W. B. Ricketts, formerly in charge of 
the marketing and copy research work 
of Benton & Bowles, Inc., and The 
Buchen Company, has joined Edwin (G. 
Booz and Surveys, Chicago. He 
will direct advertising and marketing 
investigations. 

eee 


Joins Guenther-Bradford 


J._E. Plant, formerly with Richard- 
gn Inc., Clevelan d 
or many years 
land office of Nelson Chcomen & Con- 
pany, is now an account executive with 
Guenther-Bradford & Company of 
Chicago. 


Shuman Succeeds Bowman 


I. K. Shuman, for a number of years 
executive editor of the Paul Block news- 
papers, will succeed William E. Bowman 
as managing editor of the Newark, 
N. J., Star-Eagle. 


Landry Agency Merged 
The Landry Advertising Agency, Inc 


New Orleans, has nm combined with 
Stone, Stevens & Lill, Inc., agency of 
that city. 
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HERE IS A 


An Idea 

Enabling Every Large 
User of ELECTROS 

to Save up to 54% 
on Distribution Cost 





This is a simple, workable plan 
which actually saves you up to 
54% on distribution cost without 
extra planning or effort on your part. It is a SAFE saving. It does 
not involve delivery risks or quality sacrifice. 











The secret is national LOCALIZED production and distribution of 
advertising electrotypes and dealer cuts. 

You have a national newspaper schedule. WE have foundries 
in FIVE key cities*. From patterns we send, these LOCALIZED foun- 
dries make and ship electros to their NEARBY newspapers. The re- 
sult: a saving in time, and up to 54% saving in YOUR MONEY. 

On a schedule of 450 newspapers you save $203 on a full page, 
$108 on a half-page, $39 on a quarter page—on ONE insertion. 

We are ready to tell you how much you can save on YOUR re- 
quirements—a saving increased still more by our exclusive weight- 
saving shipping container—the Electrokit. Write or telephone today. 


* REILLY ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 216 East 45th Street, New York 
* FINE SCREEN MAT CORPORATION 228 East 45th Street, New York 
* MICHIGAN ELECTROTYPE & STEREOTYPE CO. 95 West Hancock Ave., Detroit 
* ADVANCE-INDEPENDENT ELECTROTYPE CO., 730 E. Washington St. Indianapolis 
* LAKE SHORE ELECTROTYPE CO. 418 South Market St., Chicago 
* AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, INC. 333 Fremont St., San Francisco 


Divisions of the Electrographic Corporation 





Copy Men I Wish I Didn’t 


(Continued from page 10) 


to a, e, i, 0, u—and sometimes w 
and y. Before long y was over- 
looked entirely. He took the hint, 
resigned in the nick of time and 
silently oozed away. 

If y was over-developed in the 
levitation glands, z went to the op- 
posite extreme. Fear was his mid- 
dle name. Propriety haunted, tor- 
tured him. Won't that be offensive 
to the farmer? The housewives 
will be up in arms. You'll never 
get away with humor in this kind 
of ad. Park Avenue won't like 
that touch. Et cetera. And he was 
another honest obstructionist. 

“Don’t believe I'd try that” was 
his pained contribution to the de- 
partmental conference as well as 
his own rule of thumb. Something 
in every piece of copy was sure to 
“offend” somebody. He could sum- 


mon up at will regiments and bat- 


talions, whole geographical sections, 
of shadowy malcontents who would 
never “stand for saying it that 
way.” And if you demolished one 
lot of these putative dissentients he 
would conjure up another gang so 
quick it made your head swim. 

A plausible beggar too. You 
knew he was nuts and yet—well, 
he did get you good and upset. 
Seemed no matter which way you 
turned and wriggled, there he was 
with his “Won’t that make the 
So-and-So’s or the somebody else’s 
sensitive?” And by the same token 
his own copy was so desperately 
innocuous that you could read miles 
of it without advancing an inch. 
Finally his long-suffering colleagues 
went quietly mad and slew him one 
night after hours in the washroom 
and a good thing, too. 


A Variant—the Double 
Meaning Hound 

May I pay my compliments at 
this point to a blood-cousin of z 
whom we might call 2‘? This 
pest, normal and even valuable in 
other respects, had a mortal variant 
of the malady that did for zs. He 
was the world’s most indefatigable 


double-meaning hound. Hardly a 
sentence, certainly never a para- 
graph, in which he couldn't spot 
something off-color! Such a nose 
for indistinguishable smells—An- 
thony Comstock’s wasn’t within 
sniffs of it. He was always afraid 
somebody might—er—honi soit, of 
course, but—tee hee—no, he escaped 
with his life, we only dunked him 
in the scrubwoman’s stationary tub 

Ax—No. 4 on our Gilbertian list 
—had a handsome set of teeth but 
there were gaps in his cerebellum. 
He seemed to be deficient in the 
ability to correlate advertisingly. 
He was a bang-up research man 
and he had a knack also at turning 
in good selling ideas. But he 
couldn’t fit them together. Unlike 
y, who went off the deep end 
through rank perversity, he just 
didn’t know and couldn’t learn how 
to dovetail the various ingredients 
of an advertisement. 


Crushed Tender Products 
with Tough Ideas 


If an investigation showed a pre- 
dominant feminine consumption he 
would, like as not, come through 
with a nifty little idea about 
hammers or five-yards-to-go-for-a- 
touchdown. And the fact that his 
plot and headline might be dynamic 
as all get-out and expressed in 
flashes of simon-pure electricity 
only made matters that much 
worse. For of course they couldn't 
be used. This is a smock, man! 
Idiot, haven’t you realized we're 
selling a breakfast food? No 
good. Oh, ax was contrite. Sure, 
now you point it out—but a copy 
chief can’t keep forever pointing 
out what should be self-evident, 
axiomatic. As self-evident as the 
door to which a reluctant finger 
ultimately directed this luckless 
ineducable. 

“Dumb it down” was ay’s shib- 
boleth. Avoid anything that even 
faintly resembles the literary touch. 
No metaphors. Be simple, homely. 
Man in the street language. Talk 
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like people talk. (That one was 
an especial favorite of his and he 
would look up slyly to see if you 
winced.) Self-conscious writing is 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
And up to a certain point I was of 
course with him. 

But what ay couldn’t see was 
that when, for example, he deliber- 
ately strafed a perfectly “regular” 
phrase to read, quasi-colloquially, 
“We would like for you to visit, 
etc,” he was being more self-con- 
scious than any grammarian who 
ever minced across a page. What 
he couldn’t understand was that the 
“folksy” saying which hailed from 
his own neck of the woods might 
sound all the way from artificial or 
stilted to just plain silly in every- 
body else’s ears. And what he ap- 
parently didn’t know was that the 
speech of the common people fairly 
bristles with metaphor as anyone 
knows who has really listened “in 
the street,” on the subway or at a 
baseball game. 

What passed for him as simple 
unliterary copy was a cross between 
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the flat banality of a third vice- 
president’s annual report and the 
naive petticoated prose of the Elsie 
Dinsmore or Rollo books. Archaic, 
musty, stiff. Drabby-genteel. Some- 
thing that never was on land or 
sea—no more like the nervous poly- 
chromatic talk of our modern 
scene than night is like noon. 

Last of my ineligibles was az, in 
many respects the most brilliant of 
all. He was a _ word-worshiper. 
Words as words fascinated him. 
Their music, their finesse, their 
flavor were scrupulously prized and 
intelligently conserved. And he 
could string them together melo- 
diously or suavely or crisply as the 
case demanded. The texture of his 
stuff was excellent: rich, varied, 
warm. Pattern, he would cry. Nor 
did he make hash of the sense. But 
his first interest was obviously 
style. Words for their own sake. 
Sound. Assonance. Intrinsic qual- 
ity. Their meaning was not lost 
sight of but it was secondary. 
Their suggestiveness, persuasive- 
ness, impact counted less than their 
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Packages of a product, going 
to ultimate consumers... make 
idecl bearers of messages 
not always appropriate else- 
where . . . facts about uses . . . 
materials . . . manufacture. . . 
other products. 


There's a special technique 
in form .. . copy slant . . . color 
treatment... production... 
peculiar to package inserts. 

“US” understands that tech- 
nique ... and can apply it for 
your benefit. 
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musical line, their contrapuntal 
place in the symphony of his para- 
graph. It was imagist writing— 
with a bar of soap or a set of 
furniture providing the uncongenial 
gist. 

No, his stuff wasn’t glaringly in- 
congruous. But a faint aroma of 
unreality clung to it. You swam 
with the tide of his easy fluencies, 
perhaps were slightly intoxicated 
by the sheer wizardry of his art— 
but you were never stopped by the 
impulse to buy. His advertise- 
ments weren’t over your head but 
they were emphatically not over 
the counter. You never felt like 
asking “How much?” Considera- 
tions of vulgar barter-and-sale 
would have wrecked the exalted or 
admiring mood he’d got you into. 
Exit az. 


—_ 


Death of Frederick W. Strang 


Frederick W. Strang, of the Strang 
& Prosser Advertising Agency, Seattle, 
died recently at that city. Since 1912, 
he had been associated with William T. 
Prosser in the advertising agency bear- 
in og names. 

. Strang came to the United States 
dene “Canada in 1884 and engaged = 
newspaper work in Minnea mo 
was with the Spokane Chronicle aa Pm 
number of years, later joining the Seat- 
tle Post-Intelligencer. 

Mr. Strang was active during the 

World War in organizing, directing and 
quaieines Red Cross, Liberty Loan and 

far Stamp campaigns. 

eee 


Porzer to United Agency 


Walter K. Porzer, who has been head 
of his own business as a marketing 
counsel for over fourteen years, has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
United Advertising Agency, New York. 
In his new connection he will continue 
to serve some of his former clients. 

. . _ 


Morse Directs Wool Group 


Ernest C. Morse, for the last six 
years manager of the co-operative mer- 
chandising department, American Bem- 
berg Corporation, has been appointed 
general director of the recently formed 
Associated Wool Industries, with of- 
fices at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

. . 


With “Southern Agriculturist” 

Richard L. Hobart, former advertis- 
ing director of the Beaumont, Tex., En- 
terprise and Journal, has joined the 
Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, as its 
Detroit manager, with headquarters in 
the General Motors Building. 
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A sum-up of these square-peg 
writers reveals points of resem- 
blance. They all either ignored or 
subordinated sales. Manner not 
matter characterized most of them 
—interested them primarily. Meth- 
odologists in mufti. Pure rather 
than applied scientists. Also they 
were one-track individualists. Mer- 
ciless to would-be collaborators. 
Inspiration-wise and organization- 
foolish. Egotists—at least in the 
making. Writers, rather than 
thinkers-out—or writers before they 
were thinkers-out. Salesmen of 
themselves instead of or along with 
their product. 

Yep, all of them are today out 
of advertising. Doing well else- 
where, I might add. Grateful to 
me now perhaps. 

If they’re not, they should be. 


— 


“Review of Reviews” Appoints 


Glenn Royer, formerly advertising 
manager of The Clevelander and the 
Manufacturers’ Record, has been ap 
> representative for the Review 

Reviews in Ohio, Michigan and 

estern Pennsylvania. Mr. Royer also 

represents the Brewers Trade Journal in 
the same territory. 

Arthur Chapin, for a number of years 
representative of the Review of Reviews 
in New England, has been appointed 
New Steal manager. 

Mark Selsor continues as Western 
manager with offices in Chicago. 

. . . 


Massey Returns to Hall Printing 


Peter Massey has joined the W. 
r. Hall Printing Company, Chicago, to 
in omnes charge of production. 
He was with the company for a number 
of years until 1931, when he resigned 
as vice- wy to become vice-presi- 
dent of the Seaman Paper Company. 
William Harrison has resigned as vice- 
ae in charge of production of the 
all company. 
. * o 


Joins Williams & Reilly 


Frederick W. Baumann, formerly di- 
rector of advertising of the Curtiss 
Candy Company, Chicago, and before 
that with Erwin, Wasey & Company, has 
joined Williams & Reilly, agency of that 
city. He will be in charge of art and 
production. 

. . - 


Cramer-Tobias Adds to Staff 


William Spitz, formerly assistant in 
production with Lane Bryant, has joined 
nd ee -Tobias Company, Inc., New 
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Published March, 1935 
e WHAT MAKES PEOPLE BUY 


What does the customer really want, and how does he or she buy 
it? This book uses the results of the latest psychological research, right down 
to 1934, to show how really few and fundamental are the innermost urges that 
control the customer’s buying. 


Many practical examples show thoroughly how these factors work in 
the public market place, and a final section analyzes the successful salesman to 
show how his qualities and technique dovetail with these newly disclosed facts 
of customer reaction. By DONALD LAIRD, authority in practical psychology. 
237 pages of clear, interesting, pointed reading, $2.50. 


? Published January, 1935 
e MARKETING INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


The first complete survey of the problem of getting machinery and 
industrial equipment from the manufacturer to the user. Gives a full, practical 
approach to analysis of product and market, the economics of the distribution 
problem, and the organization and operation of the sales department and sales 
outlets. Emphasizes the use of the engineering service approach in selling to 
industrial plants, public utilities, etc. By BERNARD LESTER, Assistant 
Industrial Sales Manager for Westinghouse. 307 pages, $3.50. 


FREE—New 1935 Catalogue of McGraw-Hill Business 
and Technical Books, including over 150 books in Adver- 
tising and related fields. Send coupon for a _ copy. 


McGRAW-HILL ON - APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me the books checked below, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
pay for them, plus a few cents postage and delivery, or return them postpaid. (We pay 
postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) 
Laird—What Makes People Buy, $2.50.[) Lester—Marketing Industrial Equipment, $3.50. | 
(0 Check here for free copy 1935 Catalogue of McGraw-Hill Books. 
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Rural and Farm Publications 


Commercial Advertising Linage for March 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) 





Monthlies 1935 1935 
1935 1935 .1934 Pages Lines 
The Farmer 
Minnesota Edition 27 21,211 
Dakota Edition . 18 14,391 
Local Zone Adv.. 35 27,693 
Nebraska Farmer... 28 20,525 
24,167 20,538 Local Zone Adv.. 16 11,959 
21,075 16,503 Average 6 Editions 31 22,518 
21,069 17,373 Washington Farmer 26 *19,742 
20,632 16,476 Local Zone Adv.. 2 *1,648 
19,771 14,907 Ohio Farmer ...... 25 19,145 
16,578 12,862 Oregon Farmer .... 25 *18,596 
21,343 17,159 Idaho Farmer .... 23 *17,518 
20,093 18,883 Local Zone Adv.. *1,116 
15,777 17,065 Wis. Agriculturist & 


Pages Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman. 41 28,170 24,969 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas - Virginia 
Edition — 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 
Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed. 
Texas Edition 
All Editions 
Average 5 Editions 
Capper’s Farmer 
Successful Farming 
South. Agriculturist 14,359 11,998 a 16,653 
California Citrograph 20 13,404 10,419 Michigan Farmer .. 21 16,235 
Southern Planter... 17 11,889 12,820 Ind. Farmer's Guide 13,455 
Country Home ... 25 11,424 11,195 Kansas Farmer, Mail 
Western Farm Life 8,872 6,700 11,279 
Farm Journal 12 5,299 7,063 Local Zone Adv.. 6,053 
Wyoming Stockman- Dakota Farmer .... 13 9,934 
Farmer 5 3,977 4,583 Missouri Ruralist. ° *9,743 


Breeder’s Gazette .. 9 3,949 2,987 Local Zone Adv.. 3 *2,170 
Bureau Farmer ... 4 1,731 1,417 Two Issues. 


eoewnNN DN ND WD Ww 
oc en @wo Ow 


w 
wn 


Semi-Monthlies Weeklies 
Farm & Ranch 21 16,132 16,997 (5 Issues) 
Arizona Producer . 20 15,759 9,352 Pacific Rural Press 48 36,252 36,102 
Montana Farmer .. 14,860 11,752 . . “ : 
A : = Rural New Yorker. 35 7,221 23,391 
Hoard’s Dairyman . 14,290 9,590 ; : 
Dairymen’s League 
*The Farmer-Stock- hes 7 $5,011 46,191 [astyeast 
14,206 15,962 eh a naan ; . ee 
Utah Farmer 10,761 10,383 
Missouri Farmer .. 5,767 6,287 
Arkansas Farmer . 5 3,651 3,500 Farm Newspapers 
*Formerly Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. (4 Issues) 
‘ R Kansas City Weekly 
Bi-Weeklies Star 
ss Maca ad Kansas Edition .. 8 18,989 15,820 
California Cultivator 38 28,653 Missouri Edition. 18,843 15,371 
Pennsylvania Farmer 36 27,386 Ark.-Okla Edition 18,602 15,002 
Wallaces’ Farmer & Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Iowa Homestead. 32 25,471 Farm News ..... 
New Eng. Homestead 33 23,383 Friday Edition .. 3 *%7,496 *5,741 
Amer. Agriculturist 30 21,858 2 Tuesday Edition.. 2 4,788 7,488 
Local Zone Adv.. 8 5,992 °Five Tsoucs. 
Prairie Farmer 
Illinois Edition .. 29 21,340 (Figures compiled by Advertising 
Indiana Edition . 22 16,174 Record Company) 


+Four Issues. “a 
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Carolyn Modes,” Women's Gowns, National 
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Carolyn Fashion Show of the Air” 
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desperation for business, certai , 
> . ’ In keeper s 
P RINTERS I N K_ advertisers who should have known expanse 
A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS better sought to ‘put on the heat,’ 4: h 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell They seemed to feel that if norma] =) 
John Irving Romer, Editor and President ve ma! reward 
1908—1933 advertising was good, abnormal ad- 
Printers’ INK Pustisuinc Co., Inc. vertising would be better. They ; 
185 Mapison Avenue, New York forgot the rules of good taste, good $.5 § 
DICKINSON, President : » 
hey ee Vice-President a good sportsmanship toward Be F 
R. W. LawRence, 8 1 burt 
Davin Mancts, Treasurer” their competitors, and a small but Hi respond 
aiauae very conspicuous minority sought 
G. A. Nicnoxs, Editor . ‘ ; men of 
C. B. Larnape®, Managing Editor to outdo itself in the shocking MH .. was! 


R. W. Pater, Associate Editor ‘ : i ” 
ARTHUR H. LitrtTe, Associate Editor power of its claims. by prox 


Bernarp A. Grimes, News Editor H . — - 

H. W. Marks, Mer. Readers’ Service n As —~ sins of the few came to of his 
EpITorIAL OFFICES je attri uted to the many, adver- bill (S 

Chicago, 6 North Michigan Avenue: Andrew tising became alarmed. No longer had bef 
M. Howe, Associate Editor; P. H. Erbes, Jr. th ‘ h _ ad DeT¢ 
Washington, 1208 Carpenters’ Building: an a year ago, at the agencies out its r 
Chester M. Wright. seventeenth convention, long-faced 


London, 30 and 31 Great Queen Street, W. C. 2: : psy 0 clause. 
McDonough Russell. prophets predicted advertising’s Unles 


ADVERTISING OFFICES disaster. instated 


Chicago, 6 North Michigan Avenue; Gove r “ . ° : 
Compton, Manager. W ell, the terrible things we Senator 


Stem. 915 Olive Streat: A. D. McKinney. feared have not happened. Neither it no lo 
Pacific Coast: M. C. Mogensen, Manager. the country nor the advertising father. ’ 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. business has gone to the dogs.” in wall 
poe ny pty hy Pe ye tne mage The nation turned its corner in he has 
1933. And as for advertising, “the wicked 

core and kernel of our interest ing to | 
must properly be focused, not on harass f 
transient anxieties, but instead on oal—it 
how each in his own strength and a few m 
all in our collective strength can en- swollen 
hance and enlarge the usefulness The § 
of the work in which we deal— that S.! 
advertising—advertising that sells will hav 
goods, advertising that pays its haby kil 
conquest, or crusade.” way, advertising that earns a profit other ge 
And what business was that? y the service it performs.” his tho 
It was advertising, as the adver- Indeed, we agree, the time has driven t 
tising of yesterday was limned in come for advertising to leave off Copelane 
sweeping brush-strokes last week fighting windmills. Indeed there is bill even 
before the eighteenth annual con- work aplenty for advertising that Begint 
vention of the American Associa- Works, for advertising that can issue, Ja 
tion of Advertising Agencies. don again, and with grace, the sim- York ba: 
The association’s retiring chair- _Ple garment of profit and loss. study o 
man, Arthur H. Kudner, went on: But let no man assume that that Senate’s 
“Its bold and alluring promises garment is a shirt of hair. Stil adds to, 
flickered upon the horizon like sum- advertising may pay its way; and its stren 
mer lightning, a horizon wider _ still it may take on, for those whi opponent 
than any that had beckoned since practice it, the glamor of adven- cannot b 
the days of the settlement of the ture, the emprise of exploration, recognize 
West.” the color of romance and the @ points n 
That was advertising—yesterday. triumph of crusade. friends ? 
What has happened since? For still stands the seeming In oth 
With the passing of good times, paradox that profit, yea even that whose h 
advertising lost caste. “In their profit that is impaled by book-# now dep 
adequate 
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“It was a_busi- 
ness of a fresh 
and entrancing 
kind. In the popular imagination, 
it outgrew the simple garment of 
profit and loss and took on the 
guise of adventure, exploration, 
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keeper’s pen upon the dead-white 
expanse of a balance sheet—profit 
still, the gods be praised, is the 
reward of derring-do. 


d Senator Copeland, 


S. 5 Shoul 7 
according to our 

Be Passed Washington cor- 
respondent, is waiting for the wo- 
men of this country to move on 
to Washington either in person or 
hy proxy and demand the passage 
of his food, drugs and cosmetic 
bill (S.5) in the form that it 
had before Senator Bailey knocked 
out its mischievous multiple seizure 
clause. 

Unless this clause can be re- 
instated in the bill, it seems that 
Senator Copeland is interested in 
it no longer—not even as a step- 
father. To create sentiment among 
the women in its favor, therefore, 
he has conjured up visions of 
wicked patent medicine men will- 
ing to kill babies and cripple and 
harass miserable humanity in gen- 
eral—if by so doing they can add 
a few more dollars to their already 
swollen bank accounts. 

The Senator’s plain inference is 
that S.5, minus multiple seizure, 
will have no real power to curb 
baby killers, women blinders and 
other gentle folk. If this really is 
his thought, we are reluctantly 
driven to the conclusion that Mr. 
Copeland is not acquainted with* his 
bill even in a stepfatherly way. 

Beginning on page 58 of this 
issue, James F. Hoge, of the New 
York bar, presents a comprehensive 
study of S.5 showing that the 
Senate’s action in making it fair 
adds to, rather than takes from, 
its strength. Can it be that the 
opponents of S.5 (and Mr. Hoge 
cannot be classed as a supporter) 
recognize and admit its strong 
points more clearly than do its 
friends? 

In other words, the women upon 
whose help Senator Copeland is 
now depending can get full and 
adequate protection under S. 5 as it 
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now stands. If it were restored 
to the form it possessed before the 
Senate got busy with it, about the 
only difference would be that the 
Department of Agriculture would 
not have a big stick that it could 
flourish and thus scare advertisers 
into compliance with its arbitrary 
regulations. 

But why should the 
worry about this? 

We reiterate our previously ex- 
pressed declaration that S.5 as it 
now stands on the Senate calendar 
should be passed. 

Any propaganda to the contrary 
looks suspicious, regardless of its 
origin. 


women 


What Next— !" law-making, 
one of the capital 


State Tariffs? difficulties is that 
by merely looking at a brand-new 
bill you can’t foretell, within forty 
rows of legalistic apple trees, all 
its ultimate effects. 

There is, for example, the dan- 
gerously potent influence of prece- 
dent. 

Pending before the New York 
State assembly is a brief and 
innocent-looking document that 
contemplates the legalizing of price- 
fixing. Its proponents have argued, 
and loudly, that it would outlaw 
loss-leaders and thus bestow a kind 
of shotgun blessing upon small, in- 
dependent retailers and upon na- 
tional advertisers. The opponents 
have answered, and just as loudly, 
that price-fixing induces price- 
raising and thus discomforts the 
harassed consumer. 

For reasons that seem to have 
dawned upon neither side, the bill 
is unwise. 

In theory, at least, these United 
States are still united. We are 
neither an alliance, nor a federa- 
tion. We are a Union. And if we 
know what’s good for us, a Union 
we'll remain. 

In effect, State laws fixing prices, 
State laws prescribing trade ‘prac- 
tices, State laws imposing license 
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taxes upon business volume, State 
laws requiring the registration of 
trade-marks at so much per mark 
are trade handicaps. 

Let State legislatures continue 
to harass and impede distribution, 
or let local politicians continue to 
look upon the movement of goods 
as a source of revenue, and busi- 
ness men who promote such mea- 
sures as these will live to regret 
that, with a short-sighted view to 
self-protection, they ever em- 
powered or encouraged their law- 
makers to convert ostensibly im- 
perceptible State boundaries into 
trade barriers. 


Moral, Addressing itself 
T Wavs to its merchant 
nctad . audience, the Na- 
tional Clothier speaks sharply to 
retailers for crimping their adver- 
tising activities. 

Having studied detailed cost fig- 
ures for the six years of 1929 to 
1934, the Clothier finds that, al- 
though retailers have enjoyed sub- 
stantial decreases in rent, they’ve 
vouchsafed little increase in printed 
promotion. 

“Store expenses,” this business 
paper concedes, “must be kept to a 
minimum.” But, “as far as adver- 
tising goes, there is a minimum 
beyond which it it dangerous to 
OE ie I ag 
“The men’s apparel merchant 
who disregards the power of ad- 
vertising in 1935 will find himself 
faced with competition difficult to 
overcome.” 

Not for a moment should we 
intervene in what probably is a 
well-merited talking-to. But we do 
rise to remark that perhaps the 
dealer has been misled by the ex- 
ample of the potential advertiser 
who is nearest to him, and hence 
most impressive. Possibly he has 
been watching, and measuring, the 
advertising of the clothing manu- 
facturer. 

Accordingly, Clothier, with your 
permission, and now that you've 
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finished with your own readers, 
we shall turn you around so that 
you face certain of our readers and 
ask you to repeat, with one slight 
change, your closing paragraph. 
O. K.? The microphone is yours. 

“The clothing manufacturer who 
disregards the power of advertis- 
ing in 1935 will find himself faced 
with competition difficult to over- 
come.” 


Antidote for In—of all places! 
—the house maga- 


Ponderosity zine of a firm of 


management engineers, we find a 
plea for court jesters in business 

“Net Results,” published by 
H. A. Hopf and Company, quotes 
Stanley Walker, keen newspaper- 
man. “Every office needs at least 
one man who, though a competent 
workman, understands that exis- 
tence is primarily a droll affair, 
with the horse laugh predominant 
not only to the grave but after the 
will is read.” 

And “Net Results” goes on 
“Such a man keeps up the morale, 
keeps stiffness out of the organiza- 
tion, keeps the Big Wigs from 
getting too chesty, and makes dail) 
work on the treadmill endurable 
Such a man is especially needed in 
an office where the head, however 
brainy he may be, is apt to be 
pompous and upstage.” 

Is there an advertising manager 
in the house? If one is present, he 
recognizes—or ought to recognize— 
in that paragraph just above a 
portrait of himself. Solemn in 
mien, he may be, as solemn as 
lawyers who read wills, and as far 
removed from clownishness. 

Yet without difficulty he will re- 
call innumerable occasions on which 
his civilized sense of humor—and 
often it is the only dependable 
sense of humor in the house—has 
safeguarded his company from pre- 
senting in its advertising the spec- 
tacle of a hippopotamus, picking 
up a pea. 
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Quick tempo — scoops — action pho- 


tography — increasing circulation — 


newsstand sell-outs— enthusiastic 
reception everywhere means one 


thing... VITALITY. . . It's good 
in markets and it’s good in 
magazines . . . HARPER'S BAZAAR 
... HOUSE BEAUTIFUL...and 
TOWN & COUNTRY all have it— 


TrHE 


SEWYVESANE 
Ce HE OD Be it creup sete: 


572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





CAREFUL study of the incom- 
ing mail, as the Schoolmaster 
has had previous occasion to dem- 
onstrate from this platform, is a 
procedure often likely to yield an 
unexpected fact which can be 
turned to practical advertising ac- 
count. An interesting current 
product of such analysis is sent 
along by Roy Steffen, managing 
director of the Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago. 

During the tenure of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, the 
hotel received a large volume of 
mail concerning accommodations, 
much of it from infrequent users 
of hotel service. The correspon- 
dence revealed that the general 
public is by no means so familiar 
with hotel rate phraseology as has 
been generally assumed. Consid- 
erable confusion over the exact 
meaning of terms long used to 
designate various types of accom- 
modations—even such seemingly 
simple ones as “single room” and 
“double room’—was shown to 
exist. 

The Bismarck has capitalized 
this finding in the adoption, for use 
as a mailing enclosure, of a new 


rate schedule which, with primer 
simplicity, provides a complete and 
readily understandable definition of 
each type of guest room. It shows 
exactly what the guest will get 
for his money, giving not only a 
verbal listing of the facilities but 
also a simple line drawing which 
illustrates each detail of the room 
equipment. Thus, the recipient can 
easily grasp the idea that the single 
room, with its narrow bed and 
single pillow, accommodates but 
one person and that there is only 
a lavatory and toilet in connection. 
A range of five types of accom- 
modations is defined in this man- 
ner. Listed at the bottom, but 
not illustrated, are rates on suites 
and combination of two rooms con- 
nected by one bath. 

As an added note of novelty, the 
schedule is printed in black ink 
on onionskin paper. 

o . . 


William A. Hart, director of ad- 
vertising, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Inc., sends the School- 
master an account of an unusual 
activity sponsored by the Wilming- 
ton, Del., Chamber of Commerce 





~ BISMARCK 


“HOTEL—CHICAGO 





on 


Lavatory and Toilet 
for one person 


| 


a day $2.50 





Om hee fed Lavatory and Toilet 


| 
| 
oe =a 
| 


for two persons 





8. 2 


Lavatory. Toilet and Bath 
for one person 


$3.50. $4.00. $4.50. $5.00. $6.00 





2 


‘cilet. Bath. Double Bed 
for ME ree corenne $8.00. 98.00, 97.00. 88:00 














Twin 
$6.00. $7.00. $8.00, $9.00. $10.00 


a 





$11.00 to $17.50 


by One Bath 
for two persons $6.50. for three persons $8.50. for four persons $10.00 
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Chambers of commerce from 
time to time have been derided for 
their “sordid interest in material 
things” and, unfortunately, the de- 
riders have had occasional excuse 
jor their remarks. Certainly the 
Wilmington group comes under no 
such indictment. 

Wilmington has made an en- 
viable record for itself as an in- 
justrial city, but the business men 
f the community decided last Sep- 
tember that it should be equally 
proud of its cultural side. The 
result was Art Week which, from 
Sunday to Sunday, was packed 
with more than 100 different events. 

The Schoolmaster was particu- 
larly interested to note among these 
a Graphic Arts Exhibit sponsored 
by the Wilmington Advertising 
Club, an advertising club luncheon 
at which the subject was “Modern 
Package Design,” a talk on “Art 
in Advertising.” and another talk 
“Art and the Business Man.” 

Frequently when communities 
decide to pay their homage to art, 
the sponsors do all they can to 
avoid showing any appreciation of 
the fact that there is a close tie 
between art and business. 

The business men of Wilmington 
have avoided this mistake. 

Mr. Hart informs the School- 
master that the only other cham- 
ber of commerce activity of this 
kind that he knows of was a week 
sponsored by the Commerce group 
n Boston. It is to be hoped that 
more business organizations will 
take up the idea as they see its 
great possibilities for making richer 
the cultural life of the community. 

eee 

The Chicago store of Peck & 
Peck, in a smaller way, recently 
capitalized a bit of bad luck. An- 
ther paid advertisement reported 
to the public on the incident. 
“We've been robbed by burglars 
of impeccable tastes,” the advertise- 
ment said. “We were flattered and 
flabbergasted, too! For on last 
Saturday night, our new Michigan 
Avenue Shop was entered and all 
its fine spring fashions carried off 
as loot. We're flattered because 
our nocturnal visitors chose Peck & 
Peck to do their shopping. And 
flabbergasted because they hardly 
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FAWN-ART STUDIOS: 














a clearing house 
of experience... 


Wreie you need someone to 
serve in a sales, advertising or market- 
ing capacity, Printers’ INK is a logical 
place to look. 


Every issue contains advertisements out- 
lining diversified qualifications and expe- 
rience. A few minutes spent in looking 
over recent issues might easily uncover 
the right man for you; saving you 
time, money and trouble. 


Should you desire to widen your choice 
in seeking your man, advertise in 
Painters’ Ink. You will be rewarded 
with as fine a field of applicants to 
select from as you could possibly want. 
And the cost is low, too. 
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SALE 
3 orate 275 


week for 


Somewhere in or very near New York 
there’s a publisher (or manufacturer 
of a worthy something) who can make 
excellent use of the many things I can 
do. It is said that I have IMAGINA- 
TION, sales promotion—advertising— 
and all sorts of IDEAS, make my own 
VISUALIZATIONS and WRITE the 
sort of reading matter that gets in and 
under people’s skin and brains. I play 
piano—sing and like to photograph, 
too; but that may not interest you 
very much. No doubt I could con- 
nect much easier if I were willing to 
work 6 days a week—but are 
plenty. What do I do the other 4? 
I HOMESTEAD ... which means 
that the Mrs. and I raise our own 
vegetables and do all sorts of in- 
teresting things upon our mortgage 
free farm in the country. Mind you 
—I won’t mind making MORE than 
$75 per... but that IS the mini- 
mum. Let me know when and where 
I can show you what I’ve done—it’s 
quite an interesting presentation. 
Address “‘M,’’ Box 87, Printers’ Ink. 





For Sale—Trade Paper 


In fourth year of publication, trade 
paper, national distribution, 12,000 
circulation, 8% paid, covering field 
admittedly one of coming “greats.”’ 
In first four months this year, has 
broken even for first time. 


Owners wish to sell because with- 
drawing from publication field to con- 
centrate on original business. 


Will consider propositions involving 
cash investment and services. Address 
“L,” Box 86, Printers’ Ink. 


te 
Rotts EALS 


ae crtiing’ Adare te 





vert Agrees rok Write = 
free samples and prices. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
1903 o~ 
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left a stitch of clothes for our cus- 
tomers to buy.” 

Peck & Peck then explain that 
replacements have been obtained 
and the store is once more ready to 
do business—not with the robbers, 
however. 

. < = 

Advertising on the backs of play- 
ing cards is one of the few me- 
diums whose development in this 


country has not yet reached the 
peak already attained in other 
countries. 

Some indication of the heights 
reached in the designing of artistic 
card advertisements abroad is af- 








Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib. M. F, “= 


Black Ink 
8 pages 6x9 
ee Oe 


5M 25M 
$40.45 se. 95 $148 4 


74.55 
142.80 229.95 


Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co. , Denton, Md. 


rH 50 
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Classified Advertisements 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


1 Want To Buy a small established manu- 
facturing business, preferably one manu- 
facturing consumer’s products. Paul A. 
Frank. 627 Second National Bildg., 
Akron, Ohio. 


TRADE PAPER WANTED —Established 
organization will purchase outright or 
on royalty basis trade paper in a prom- 
ising field. Here’s your chance to un- 
load. Box 606, Printers’ Ink. 


WANT TO BUY GOING PRINTING 
BUSINESS located in medium-size city 
in East or Central West and having low 
overhead suitable for development for 
mail order and specialty printing. State 
nature present business, ipment, etc., 
in reply to responsible * individual. Box 
602, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


BRANCH MANAGERS Wanted. 
Advertising Sales Experience. Unusual, 
non-competitive medium, Cities over 
300,000. Permanent, References, Snap- 
shot. Box 605, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist qualified to do accurate perspective 
and detailed construction drawings in 
line or wash wanted for N. Y. publica- 
tion on free lance basis. Write, giving 
experience, for interview, to Box 608, 
Printers’ 
Wanted a Man or Woman who can take 
my letters and express the same thoughts 
in better English. Evenings preferred. 
State qualifications and salary. Knowl- 
edge of typing helpful but not essential. 
Box 617, Printers’ Ink. 


CONTACT MAN 
acquainted with national advertisers and 
food packers to introduce the newest, 
self-supporting premium plan. Now 
being used by one of America’s largest 
National Advertisers. Profit sharing 
basis. Box 618, Printers’ Ink. 


For a fairly young man able to furnish 
quick lay-outs of advertising copy to the 
printer, prepare circulars oa handle 
sales correspondence. horticultural pub- 
lication in Chicago. h has opening with a 
future as assistant advertising manager. 
Write fully regarding experience and 
qualifications. _ 604, Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION 
Salesman wanted by a leading New York 
studio. Excellent opportunity for expe- 
rienced, well connected man who can 
command the respect and -will of 
agency art directors, Commissions paid 
weekly. Well qualified out of town men 
will be considered as representatives in 
their territories. Box 601, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SAVE TYPESETTING AND ENGRAV- 
ING costs by Photo-Offset, most economi- 
cal printing process. We reproduce di- 
rect from your copy for as little as $1.50 
a hundr copies; additional hundreds 
20 cents, Samples Laurel Process, 480 
Cana! St., . C. WAlker 5-0528. 









































Magazines and trade periodicals wanted 

current, not old back copies. If you have 
100 or more per month will pay reason- 
able price. Mr. Handler, WAtkins 9-7820 
or write Box 612, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Layout Man, Art Director with wide 
experience on national, mail order and 
direct mail accounts, producing visuals, 
comprehensives. and finished work. Box 
615, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Advertising Manager of 
manufacturing concern. Experienced in 
advertising and market research, sales 
and distribution analysis. Age 32, mar- 
ried, Box 600, Printers’ Ink 


I want Advertising Experience 
25 yrs. old, 4 yrs. in Retail and Man- 
ufacturing Merchandising and Selling. 
Salary no object. Willing to start from 
the Bottom. Box 616, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SPACE SALESMAN, 
experienced man, wide acquaintance, 
wants Eastern representation of leading 
publication or position as salesman or 
manager Eastern office. Box 609, P. I. 


Accountant — Eleven years’ advertising 
agency and manufacturing experience 
desires new connection. Capable keeping 
full set books, rendering financial state- 
ments, billing, etc. Box 614, P.I., Chicago. 


WHAT AGENCY can use Copywriter, 
woman, 30, 5 years ad manager? Em- 
poe. Talent, vision, verve. Anything 

rom skyscrapers to snails, References 
and samples testify ability. Box 603, P.TI. 


Agencyinterestedinbrightideaful 
youngmantowritebrightspiritedcopy 
makeknockoutlayoutsdowhathaveyou! 
Abletolearnyourwayquickly—Footfree 
J. BERMOND, 658 S. ORANGE, LOS ANGELES. 


31-year-old live wire who believes he can 
qualify as one of best advertising men 
in Texas wants to hear from agency, 
publication or manufacturer needing 

man. Best references. Box 610, 
Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER — Versatile, 
prolific! 





























original, 
Ten years of broad experience 
with country’s leading advertisers. Thoro 
knowledge of merchandising, sales pro- 


motion and publicity. A bargain, now. 


Box 611, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MGR., or ASSISTANT 
Experienced in preparation of all types 
of advertising, sales statistics, bulletins, 
correspondence, etc. Young, university- 
trained, unmarried, Christian. Box 613, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 


American Woman—Protestant—40—Col- 
lege—University—15 years diversified 
secretarial-accounting experience—legal— 
banking—school—commercial. Excellent 
business — financial — social references. 
Now employed. Will accept well-paid of- 
fice position (or any work for which qual- 
ified) Centrai—South America—Mexico— 
South Africa—Western United States. 
Box 607, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


American Can Co 
American Magazine 
Atlantic Monthly 

Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W 


Baltimore Sun 
— Barton, Durstine & Osborn, on 


Booth Newspapers, Inc 99 
Business Opportunity, ““L,”’ Box 86..124 
Chicago American 

Chicago Ti 

Chicago Tribune 

Cincinnati Post 

Classified Advertisements 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Cosmopolitan 


Detroit Free Press 
Electrographic Corp 


Fawn Art Studios, Inc 

Federal Advertising Agency, Inc.. 
Francis Press, Charles............. 127 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 


Gibbons, Ltd., J. J 
Goldmann Co., Isaac 


Hearst International Advertising Ser- 
A SST Te 


Indianapolis News..........++-+++5 27 


McCall’s Magazine 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

McGraw-Hill Publishing 7 . Inc..46- 47 
Milwaukee Journal 6 
Minneapolis Journal ............++++ 73 


National Geographic Magazine 
Nation’s Business 
Newark 


ers Inquirer 
Portla: Oregon, 
Position Wanted “ 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 
Printers’ Ink Publications 


Rue Publishing Co 


Southern Agriculturist 
St. Louis Sticker Co 
Stuyvesant Group 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission 


* 
Adzestisins rates: F 4d $135; half page $67.50; 


-inch minimum, $10. ¥ 
5 cents a line, minimum order $3.7 
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forded by the English specimen re- 
produced herewith. It is the crea- 
tion of D. W. Burley, an artist 
on the advertising staff of the 
Southern Railways. 

That reversibility, one of the 
requisites of playing-card design, 
need not restrict the imaginative 
artist to the commonplace, but, to 
the contrary, may lend itself to 
extremely interesting and novel 
motifs, should be apparent to any- 
one who but glances at these cards, 
much of whose original beauty is 


lost in black and white. 
. . . 


J. Ungar, of the Monument 
Mills, Housatonic, Mass., writes 
the Class as follows: 

“Here’s a little point in dramati- 
zation that you may or may not 
think suitable for your pages. 

“For some six months I had been 
sending monthly mailing pieces to 
a picked list of about 5,000 retail- 
ers throughout the country. These 
broadsides would bring but one or 
two returns as to new accounts. 

“Beginning with January, I de- 
cided to dramatize the pieces a bit. 
We used illustrations and draw- 
ings of horses to bring out a ‘Step 
Ahead’ idea. Our last broadside, 
mailed the first week in March 
pulled in thirty-two new accounts 
and two fine jobbers. 

“And darned if we haven't be- 
gun to get letters from buyers 
written in a jocular vein about our 
horses. It certainly proves drama- 
tization is a force to be considered, 
even though you sell only bed- 
spreads.” 

Mr. Ungar gives striking proof 
of one of the Schoolmaster’s favor- 
ite contentions that a little dramati- 
zation, properly conceived, is what 
is needed in a great deal of ad- 
vertising. 


+ + + 


New Addresses 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York 
office, after May 1, 444 Madison Avenue. 
Alden M. Hammond, Providence, R. I., 
eSustetes advertising, '26 Custom House 

ree’ 
. L. D,, Wertheimer Company, Agvet 
ising, Inc., aft 1, 
Avene New York ay 230 Par 
erat a S , 729 1 
Seret Peake les Service Boylston 
The Bookbindin Magazine, 50 Union 
Square, New York. 


Apr. 18, 19. 
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MORE PRINTING 
MORE BUSINESS 


Companies doing the biggest busi- 
ness are usually the biggest users of 
printing. This is logical, because the 
more people you must sell, the more 
people you must tell. 


IF YOU 


Shape) celet 


It costs nothing to talk to a represen- 
tative of Charles Francis Press about 
your printing problems. It saves many 
companies money—increases their sales. 
Why not talk it over before you place 
your next printing order? 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
SE MEDALLION 3-3500 
461 EIGHTH AVE.. AT 34th ST, NEW YORK 
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The Chicago Tribune is the 
only Chicago newspaper 
which has the daily volume 
of circulation in Chicago 
and suburbs. which enables 
advertisers to get the full 
sales volume available in 
this market. Over 260,000 
more families in metropoli- 
tan Chicago—68% more— 
read the Tribune daily than 
read any other Chicago 
daily newspaper. 


Chicuge Tribune 


WORLD'S CREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Average net paid daily circulation during the six months’ period 
ended September 30, 1934—city and suburban 644,000—Total 80 1,000 


Adver 
NEW 
LOND 





